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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


By a majority of 73 the Government have succeeded in 
maintaining their ill-starred provision in the Parliament 
Bill that the Speaker of the House of Commons shall be the 
tribunal to decide what is and what is not a money Bill. In 
December last we wrote, with reference to this proposal :— 








. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons is a party man. 
Within the limits of the duties which have at present been 
assigned to him, his conduct has been above reproach, but 
the position of autocracy which it is now proposed to confer 
on him might easily lead to the selection of a very different 
type of man for the position. In any case a claim to infalli- 
bility cannot in these days be admitted. 


Of course a Government whose favourite occupation is to 
bring the law, the Judges, and the magistracy into disrepute, 
and cause all three to be despised of the people, would, in 
the language of Mr. Asquith, offer “ a most uncompromising 
opposition” to any proposal to refer the decision of a question 
which is one of constitutional law to a judicial tribunal. Mr. 
George Cave knew the hopelessness of putting forward such 
& proposition, and he therefore relied on a measure of com- 
promise. He proposed that a Joint Committee, consisting of 
seven members of each House, presided over by the Speaker, 
who should have a casting vote, would be a better tribunal 
than the Speaker sitting alone. The Government, with 
suspicious firmness, would not look at the proposal. In 
vain did Mr. Balfour point out that the Government ina 
rather light-hearted spirit proposed that the Speaker should 
take the place occupied in the United States by nine impar- 
tal Judges. Mr. Asquith, pliable as wax in the hands of 
the Socialists, presented—as always—a brazen front, and 





snapped out a decisive negative, when a proposal, which any 
reasonable Minister would welcome as relieving him of an 
odious responsibility and rescuing him from an intolerable 
position, was put forward by the responsible Opposition. 
Sir Robert Finlay was anxious to know why the decision as 
to what is and what is not a money Bill should not be deter- 


‘mined by an independent and impartial tribunal. The Prime 


Minister 
Started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 
The ghost of the Budget of 1909 raised a warning finger, 
and a denial of common sense, prudence, and justice to the 


Second Chamber was obediently blurted out in uncompro- 
mising tones. 


In the recurrent discussions regarding the personnel of the 
Navy the claims of the Merchant Service are apt to be over- 
looked. Without any such perpetual “booming” as the 
battleship and cruiser necessarily receive, the stately liner, 
the capacious special cargo-boat, and the nondescript ocean- 
tramp quietly encircle the world with their network of 
routes, and keep the flag of commerce flying ; they fire no 
guns, they create no sensations, but without their aid there 
would soon be no Empire for the Navy to defend. The 
question of the employment of the foreigner in the British 
mercantile fleets is thus an important one. It is gratifying to 
know that the proportion of English sailors to foreigners is on 
the increase—in 1901 the percentage was 69°7, and in 1909 
it had reached 72°4; but, even so, the figures are not satis- 
factory. A Committee of the Board of Trade recommended 
that substantial assistance should be given in the matter of 
training boys for the Mercantile Marine, to the extent of a 
capitation grant of £20, and facilities for the instruction of 
5,000 lads per annum. We shall be glad if the desires of 
the National Committee for the Training of British Seamen 
meet with approval inthe right quarter, for, as Lord Brassey 
remarked, “it is an anomaly that liberal provision should 
be made for technical instruction in various trades, and 
that no assistance should be given for training lads as 
sailors.” 


The German enthusiasm for discipline and order may not 
in every case meet with our approval, but a recent decision 
taken by the Governor of the Potsdam district might well 
be imitated in this country. By May 15th all advertising- 
boards which afflict the eyes of passengers by railway are to 
be set back to a distance of 400yds. from the line—an edict 
which is equivalent, we presume, to dismissing these unsightly 
erections to limbo. Travellers from London northward 
know well how distressing is the continual invitation to buy 
various medicines and household commodities ; fortunately 
the Western routes are not disfigured to so great an extent. 
We do not all read continuously in the train ; there occur in 
the course of a journey half-hours when the daisied meadows 
and the flashing streams compete successfully with the 
columns of the paper or the pages of our novel, and when it 
is more important for our well-being to gaze into a green, 
sunlit, flower-lit countryside than to con the arid lines of 
black and white. At such times we do not want the rival 
merits of pickles, or the powerful properties of soap, intruded 
upon our thoughts. Possibly we are not a particularly artistic 
or poetic nation, butforone person whois pleased by these ugly 
constructions of the strenuous advertiser we imagine that a 
dozen areannoyed. Inthe city, at night, the flaming, fluctuating 
signs can occasionally become things of beauty in their 
mysterious atmosphere of vapour, their whirling clouds of 
steam, their vague reflections; but in the country, on crude, 
painted boards, the spell is broken, and there is not one 
redeeming feature. 
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SPELLS 


I was as one who scorns the affluent deep’s 
White gift of pearls for light-blown ocean foam, 
And, laughing fondly, bears his treasure home 
Within his hollowed palms—then looks and weeps 
To know that casket not a vestige keeps 
Of all his gleaning. Almost had I paid 
The debt to Folly, and my birthright laid 
With the strewn refuse on her ashen heaps. 


Then, while the ultimate residue of hope 
Its perilous tenure held, you swept away 
The rife illusions and broke through the bars 
Of my enchantment. Impotent to cope, 
The old spell yielded to your subtler sway 
That holds me captive with a chain of stars. 
P. J. F. 








COWPER: HIS CORRESPONDENCE*—III, 


THERE is no need to recapitulate in these columns the main 
features in the life of the poet of Olney, since the principal 
facts are fairly well known and records are easily accessible ; 
it will be interesting, however, to glance at the less public side 
of his career, as exemplified in his letters. A man gives 
to the world the broad stream of his existence; he reserves 
for his friends the significant eddies, the musical sliallows, 
the silent pools, wherein the main current expends itself and 
weaves beauties unsuspected by those who only view it from 
a distance. 

By his noble ancestry, Cowper was connected with the 
Law as a profession. His great-uncle William was a 
successful barrister who became Lord Chancellor of England 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and Cowper himself was 
intended to shine as a legal luminary ; his inclinations, how- 
ever, led him into less serious paths, even while he was 
surrounded by the presumably serious influences of the 
Temple. “In April, 1754,” writes Judge Willis, in his inte- 
resting little monograph entitled ‘‘ Cowper and his Connec- 
tion with the Law,” “he was called to the Bar by the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple ; subsequently, in 
the year 1757, he took chambers in the Inner Temple. . . . 
Whilst Cowper was at the Inner Temple he scarcely 
examined a law-book, and delighted to be in the society 
of the wits of his day, many of whom have‘ obtained a sad 
reputation. He joined aclub styled ‘The Nonsense Club,’ 
and wrote for it three or four papers which foretell the 
elegance and purity of the writer of the Letters.” 

The ebb and flow of sorrow and joy in the poet’s life is 
clearly displayed in the intimate outpourings to his friends 
which have been so carefully preserved. Very rarely can 
we so closely examine the passing moods of man, and their 
reaction upon his general progress, as we can in the case of 
Cowper. To most men depression brings silence and seclusion ; 
to him it often brought the necessity for speech or the written 
word ; and who shall say how many times that relief of the 
flying pen to the teeming brain saved him from worse 
calamities of melancholy, profounder deeps of despondency, 
than those—sad enough, indeed—which he suffered? “I 
am of a very singular temper,” he wrote to Lady Hesketh, 
his cousin, “and very unlike all the men that I have ever 
conversed with.” He was no exception, however, to the 





8 Olney Hymns. By William Cowper. Edited by William 
at (Published for the Cowper Society by Farncombe and 
on. 


Cowper and his Connection with the Law. By William 
Willis, K.C., LL.D. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 





rule that exhilaration means loquacity. In joyous hours we 
sing, talk eagerly, write letters which we deem humorous, 
find excellent intellectual fare in the least promising 
materials. So with the poet. If at one time he belaboured 
the world as “a shabby fellow” who “uses us ill,” at 
another time the world’s most trivial things pleased him 
and set him recording, commenting, moralising by the page, 
occasionally in verse. 

Sarcasm and cynicism were far enough removed, gene- 
rally speaking, from Cowper's disposition, but here and 
there we find a resentful touch, as in the opening of the 
famous letter concerning Dr. Johnson’s biographies: ‘“ My 
dear Friend: I wrote my last letter merely to inform you 
that I had nothing to say; in answer to which you have 
said nothing. I admire the propriety of your conduct, 
though I am a loser by it. I will endeavour to say some- 
thing now, and shall hope for something in return.” This 
letter, written to the Rev. William Unwin on October 31st, 
1779, shows Cowper for once in a pugnacious mood ; he is 
strongly incensed at the Doctor’s treatment of Milton, and 
characterises it as “ unmerciful to the last degree :”’— 


Churlishness in his private life, and a rancorous hatred of 
everything royal in his public, are the two colours with 
which he has smeared all thecanvas. If he had any virtues, 
they are not to be found in the Doctor's picture of him; and 
it is well for Milton that some sourness in his temper is the 
only vice with which his memory has been charged: it is 
evident enough that if his biographer could have discovered 
more, he would not have spared him. As a poet, he has 
treated him with severity enough, and has plucked one or 
two of the most beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing 
and trampled them under his great foot. . Was there 
ever anything so delightful as the music of the “ Paradise 
Lost’? It is like that of a fine organ; has the fullest and 
the deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness and 
elegance of the Dorian flute. Yet the Doctor has 
little or nothing to say upon this copious theme, but talks 
something about the unfitness of the English language for 
blank verse, and how apt it is, in the mouth of some readers, 
to degenerate into declamation. Oh! I could thresh his 
old jacket, till I made his pension jingle in his pocket. 

Cowper found immense relief from his periods of depression 
in his poetic work; indeed, his translation of the Iliad 
was begun as a mere filling-in of the idleness which followed 
the completion of ‘“ The Task.” What deadly pass of despair 
would have been his, were it not for this, we can only guess 
from his revelation of himself :— 


Pardon me, my dearest cousin (he wrote in 1788), the 
mournful ditty that I sent you last. There are times when 
I see everything through a medium that distresses me 
to an insupportable degree. Oh trouble! the 
portion of all mortals—but mine in particular—would I had 
never known thee, or could bid thee farewell for ever; for I 
meet thee at every turn; my pillows are stuffed with thee, 
my very roses smell of thee. 
And what black despair, again, would have engulfed his 
soul, had not his tender and sensitive nature drawn to itself 
by unbreakable cords of friendship other natures which 
responded, comprehended, inspired, and comforted the 
solitary soul of the poet! His friends, among themselves, 
spoke of him often as “our beloved Cowper,” or “the dear 
translator.” 

His letters to these sympathetic friends are neat, as % 
rule fastidiously correct in their composition, and full of 
lively imagery and description—often dealing with things 
insignificant in themselves but illuminating in the manner of 
their treatment. He could be naively conceited on occasion, 
as when, referring to “The Task,” he wrote to the Rev. W. 
Unwin :— 

Mr. Teedon has just left us. He has read my book, and, 
as if fearful that I had overlooked some of them myself, has 
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pointed out to me all its beauties. Ido assure you the man 
has a very acute discernment, and a taste that I have no 
fault to find with. 


He who could complain at such ingenuous pride in one 
whose pleasures were so simple and so few would be churlish 
indeed. 

To go into details and to analyse the character of William 
Cowper from these letters, which fill several volumes, is 
obviously impossible in a necessarily brief article ; we shall 
be content if by these glances at the hymns of Olney, the 
simple, unstrained poetry, and the unaffected nature as 
shown in the correspondence, we persuade a few readers to 
consider for themselves the work of a poet who to-day is 
somewhat neglected. Cowper was not one of those who 
sang of the world in Wordsworth’s sense, the world which 
is “ever with us,” so that “ day by day, getting or spending, 
we lay waste our powers;” he wrote in one of his earlier 
letters that as long as he had “ a hundred a year” he should 
be happy. In this he was unduly optimistic, for happiness 
was not to be the average quality of his days ; but, as far as 
friends could shield him from the blows of an unkind fate, 
he was shielded ; and in their devotion, and in his expression 
of himself to them (and unwittingly to us), came the 
happiest hours of a sombre, overclouded life. 


W. L. R. 








THE VALUE AND USAGE OF WORDS 


ly the very morning of time, when men lived basely, 
fighting and feeding, there were probably no words. We 
can believe that all the emotions of which man was then 
capable were expressed by vague sounds almost uncon- 
sciously uttered. It would only be now and then that some 
primeval poet would, to the wonder of his tribe, achieve 
complete expression by using a sound at once so appropriate 
and compelling that it became for ever sacred to one mean- 
ing. The sound weuld be uttered in some moment of 
overmastering passion, rapt contemplation, or ecstatic 
reverie. Terror, or worship, or the tenderness of lovers 
would be suggested by it. There would be something of 
the lion’s nobility in its name, and a wondering awe in the 
titles of the sun and stars. : 

The growth of language was thus gradual, word by word, 
and every new word was literally a poem ora prayer. In 
those early times words could be only of the simplest and 
vaguest. Not only would man’s intellect be insufficiently 
developed to appreciate subtle differences and minute 
distinctions, but both his voice and his ear must have 
developed gradually. With the growth of knowledge and 
experience, however, the need for a more subtle and sensitive 
language would be keenly felt, and as men came by exercise 
to agreater command of voice and ear their attempts at 
expression would become more ambitious. Their world was 
® place of wonderful noises for imitation, and the more 
quick-witted of the tribe would invent new words, to be 
laboriously learned and adopted by their slower-minded 
fellows. 

With the invention of the first word all things became 
suddenly possible. Until then knowledge was held ina 
perishable vessel—the mind of a single man—but with the 
Possibility of transmission and the later possibility of record 
came the certainty of progress. Men die, but Man is 
Immortal; and the knowledge won by individuals through 
bitter experience was held and inherited by the race. All 
Succeeding generations began the astonishing struggle upon 
More favourable terms. 

Without language, written or spoken, anything like a race- 
memory is impossible. The whole accumulation of fact and 
theory, the result since the world began of all man’s experi- 








ence and speculation, is available to us through this one 
instrument only. In the course of its development a language 
is naturally moulded into an instrument peculiarly capable 
of recording and transmitting the ideas which most appeal 
to the people using it; it becomes possible in time to give 
exact and brief expression to their subtlest variations. The 
native language only can fully and easily express the native 
mind. ‘The alien speech has been evolved by a people domi- 
nated by other ideals, responsive to different emotions. This 
is why the gradual decay and death of a noble language is a 
pathetic and awful thing ; its deliberate suppression a crime 
against the human race. 

Apart from the written sign or the spoken sound, the word 
exists as the expression of a mind; and having come down 
tous through so many minds, no dictionary can fully defiue 
its meaning. Every new arrangement brings out some new 
beauty. The sound and rhythm, the very look of the word, 
subtly affect its significance. Nor are these the only influ- 
ences that modify the meaning and enlarge the content of 
words. They come after long use to be influenced by a 
dozen niceties of position and association. Individual expe- 
rience gives, too, a local or private application to them, 
so that the meanest and most familiar of words may 
strangely affect the hearer. It is part of our responsibility, 
therefore, to consider the effect of our words apart from 
their absolute meaning. It is easy to propagate false- 
hood by the cunning statement of truth. Nor need we 
postulate dishonest intention. The reasoner will often 
unconsciously enlarge or narrow the content of his most 
important terms in the course of a single argument. And 
that which would have been untrue, had the term held its 
original meaning and no more throughout, is triumphantly 
demonstrated of a something which has varied with every 
repetition of its name. It becomes imperative to keep 
always in mind the reality for which the word stands. We 
may exhaust dictionaries in our search for the magic 
syllables, but our mental image of the thing must not waver 
for an instant. 

The important thing is not so much to state a fact with 
scientific precision as to convey to the mind of the hearer a 
fact, an emotion, or an idea, completely, and in the desired 
intensity. This is the ultimate justification of the poet, the 
rhetorician, or the stylist. We falter and are baffled in 
spite of the precise fluency of our scientific mentor; but 
the poet finds the immortal phrase which illumines the 
landseape like a flash of lightning. The thing has been 
transmitted in an instant from his mind to ours; and in its 
white-hot intensity. It is thus that in the day of battle ten 
words may stiffen the knees of an army and be worth ten 
thousand bayonets. 

Nor should we insist on the power and importance of 
words, to the neglect of their wonderful beauty. We may 
even consider language as an instrument of absolute 
music. In the greater minds beauty of sound and rhythm 
are combined with and help to the perfect expression of 
noble ideas. But it may be permitted to the smaller man 
to fill his writings with strong-syllabled, clamorous words 
merely as part of the orchestration—to trumpet the cunning 
of the craft-proud workman. Indeed, a mere list of words 
may interest one intensely. We can imagine the word-lover 
gloating over a dictionary as some wealthy jeweller might 
revel in a basket of beautiful unset stones. Here is the 
material for all craftsmen: sweet liquid labials ; words that 
shimmer and sparkle; splendid and terrible adjectives, 
servants of Fury, the trumpets of the wordy orchestra. 
This was Shelley’s treasure-house, the arsenal where 
Marlowe fashioned his thunder-bolt lines. Out of this work- 
shop what wonders of inspired art have come! Yet there 
remains after the riot of pillage, the original treasure, 
inexhaustible as the impossible hoards of the fabled misers. 
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REVIEWS 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT 


Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the 
Reformation. Alcuin Club Collections. Vols. XIV., 
XV., XVI. Edited by Warren Howarp Frere, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 1910. £4.) 


[Seconp Notice] 


In Archbishop Cranmer’s Visitation of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, is an Injunction which might be addressed to college 
dons in every age. Item 5: “Insuper injungimus et 
stricte precipiendo mandamus, quod socii dicti Collegii 
omnes et singuli, ab omni scandalo, offensione, jurgiis, 
odiis, provocationibus, rixis et contumelis, necnon et verbis 
opprobriosis in futurum se refrenent atque abstineant.” 

In the matter of candles, the Royal Injunctions of 
Edward VI. go a step further. Item 3: “No torches nor 
candles, tapers or images of wax to be set before any image 
or picture, but only two lights upon the high altar before 
the Sacrament, which, for the signification that Christ is the 
very true Light of the World, they shall suffer to remain 
still.” These two lights, as the Lincoln Judgment in the 
nineteenth century showed, were never abrogated in the 
Church of England. 

In the Royal Injunctions for Cathedrals it is ordered that 
“the deans, subdeans, chanters, chancellors, treasurers, 
archdeacons, prebendaries, peticanons, vicars, and all other 
ministers shall not haunt or resort to taverns or alehouses, 
or give themselves to drinking, dicing, carding, hunting, 
hawking, or any other unlawful games, but shall give them- 
selves to reading and studying of Holy Scripture.” Other 
orders are against gaming in porter’s lodge; that no one be 
out after 9.30 p.m.; that there be no talking or jangling 
in choir, nor walking about during service; and that 
“ choristers’ crowns are not to be shaven, nevertheless their 
heads be kept short.” 

The influence of the extreme. section of the Continental 
reformers is constantly seen in the episcopal Injunctions, 
Archbishop Holgate of York orders (1552) that “there be 
no more playings of the organs but that the said 
playing do utterly cease.” Dr. Frere in a note, observes 
that before thirty years had expired the organ was again in 
use at York. Bishop Hooper of Gloucester (1551) urged 
the parishioners completely to sack their parish churches of 
“all places, tabernacles, tombs, sepulchres, tables, footstools, 
rood-lofts also to take away all the greis, ascenses, 
and up-goings that heretofore went to any altar,” so that 
nothing was to be left except the bare walls, All stained 
glass having pictures of saints was to be removed, though 
this order was in many cases disobeyed because of the 
expense of re-glazing. The great destruction of stained 
glass took place during the Commonwealth. Bishop Hooper 
was violently opposed to any partition or screen between the 
chancel and the church, but later a Royal order of Queen 
Elizabeth (1561) commanded the putting up of a comely 
partition if there were none standing. 

The Injunctions of Elizabeth's reign show plainly enough 
that though the Queen was determined to uphold the 
Reformation Settlement, she was equally determined to 
maintain decency and order in public worship, and to 
restrain the wanton desecration of churches. Royal Injunc- 
tions (1559), Item 30: “ The clergy shall wear such seemly 
habits, garments, and such square caps as were most 
commonly and orderly received in the latter year 
of the reign of King Edward VI.” Item 49: Singing and 
music were especially enjoined—‘a modest and distinct 





song,” most probably the ancient plainsong. Item 52: 
Reverence and kneeling at prayers; due reverence at every 
mention of the name of Jesus. This was embodied in the 
eighteenth Canon of 1604, Item 53 is worth quoting in 
this present age of bad and slovenly reading : “ All ministers 
and readers of public prayers, chapters, and homilies shall 
be charged to read leisurely, plainly, and distinctly ; and 
also such as are but mean readers shall peruse over before 
once or twice the chapters and homilies to the intent they 
may read to the better understanding of the people.” 

The Queen was indignant against the common trestle- 
tables (vulgarly called oyster-tables), covered with “ foul 
cloths,” that Puritan slovenliness used in the nave of 
the church for the Sacrament, and, in order that the 
“ Sacrament be duly and reverently ministered,” commanded 
that “the holy table in every church be decently made, 
and set in the place where the altar stood.” This Injunction 
was in direct opposition to the wishes of the Continental 
reformers who had invaded England. But in the dearth of 
clergy so many posts had to be given to these men that 
twelve years later the greatest disorder prevailed in public 
worship, and in 1571 it was found necessary to issue 
Injunctions that “every parson, vicar, curate, &c., shall 
wear a surplice.” A curious light is thrown on the gay but 
irreverent spirit of the time in Grindal’s Articles for ‘the 
Province of York. Item 61: — 


Whether the minister and churchwardens have suffered 
any Lords of Misrule, or summer lords or ladies, or any 
disguised persons, in Christmas, or at May-games, or any 
Morris-dancers or others at rush-bearings [i.e., when rushes 
were spread in the church at the dedication festival] to 
come unreverently into the church or churchyard, aud there 
to dance, or play any unseemly parts with scoffs, jests, 
wanton gestures, or ribald talk—namely, in the time of 
Common Prayer. 

As Brand notes in his “ Antiquities,” these unseemly 
wakes took the place of the old commemoration of the saint 
or martyr, or of the builder or endower of the church. 

These examples will show what a mine of interesting 
research is contained in the second and third volumes, of 
over eight hundred pages. The first volume is entirely 
taken up with Dr. Frere’s Introduction and an exhaustive 
Index. There are excellent notes scatterod throughout the 
volumes, and the whole work is very ably edited, except in 
one particular, and that is the extraordinary number of 
mistakes and misprints, which necessitate no less than nine 
pages of corrigenda, This seems inexcusable in a book pub- 
lished by a learned society. No explanation is given why 
these and other errors not noted were not corrected in the 
proof-sheets,although the editor expresses his regret for the 
“very melancholy list of errata.” Apart from this defect, 
Dr. Frere’s work is a solid and invaluable contribution to 
the study of ecclesiastical history. 


(Conclude 1.) 





NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES 


A History of the New England Fisheries. By Raymond 
McFartanp, A.M. With Maps. (D. Appleton and Co., 
New York. $2.) 


“Tuere is no industry in America that antedates the 
fisheries,” says the author in his preface, “ yet the industry, 
with the exception of the whale-fishing, has no literature 
that adequately sets forth its history and value.” So the 
object of this book is to trace the development and to show 
the importance of the New England fisheries from pre- 
colonial days to the present time. It contains chapters 
dealing with the different species of fish that are principally 
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caught, and the various methods of catching them ; there are 
also maps of the chief fishing-groundse. The varying phases 
of “ The Fishing Question” are dealt with at some length. 
“In the earlier stages of its history the contentions had to 
do with the enjoyment of fishing privileges in waters 
adjacent to British coasts in America; at the present time 
the question has to deal mostly with the securing of New- 
foundland herring for bait in the American fisheries.” 
Included in the book is the text of the Award of the 
Tribunal of Arbitration upon this question, which was 
signed at the Hague on September 7th, 1910. 

Such a study in industrial history, based on information 
derived from a wide range of sources, must necessarily be 
much condensed in a volume like this. The Bibliography 
extends to twenty pages, and might easily be still further 
enlarged. The accounts of early colonisation are reviewed 
in brief, stress being laid upon early reports of the value of 
the fishing along the coast. “ By 1620 it was an established 
fact that the best cod-fishing grounds in the world were on 
the New England coast.” Whale, cod, mackerel, halibut, 
herrings, shad, lobsters, oysters, and clams, all contribute to 
the wealth of the New England fisheries, and a number of 
statistics are given which show their relative importance. 
In the compilation of his History the author has made 
liberal use of Sabine’s “ Report on the Principal Fisheries of 
the American Seas,” 1853, a most interesting and valuable 
report. The work before us contains a good deal more 
information, and is much improved by the addition of an 
index; but the style in which it is written is not very attrac- 
tive, and, in spite of being well arranged, it makes rather dull 
reading. 

We are inclined to think that Professor Mclarland over- 
estimates the part played by the fisheries of Newfoundland 
and New England in the colonial movement of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, The motives which drew the 
early settlers across the Atlantic were religious and political, 
as well as economic. He admits that the Pilgrims were poor 
fishermen, in spite of the following story that he tells about 
them. When the agent of the Pilgrims went from Leyden 
in 1618 to secure the consent of King James to the proposed 
settlement of America, the King asked, ‘“‘ What profit might 
arise?” The answer was the single word, “ Fishing.” In 
those days fish constituted one of the principal elements in 
England’s diet; but our chief fishing-ground was round 
Iceland, and we bought a large proportion of the fish that 
we consumed from foreigners, especially from the Dutch. 
By the Statute-book in the time of Queen Elizabeth there 
were 153 days in the year on which all British subjects were 
required to abstain from flesh and to eat fish. An Act of 
Parliament passed in 1563 provided “that as well for the 
maintenance of shipping, the increase of fishermen and 
marines, and the repairing of port-towns, as for the sparing 
of the fresh victual of the realm, it shall not be lawful for 
any one to eat flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays, uness 
under the forfeiture of £3 for each offence, excepting in 
cases of sickness and those of special licences to be 
obtained.” 

The schooner and its name come to us from New England. 
The first ship so rigged was launched by Captain Andrew 
Robinson at Gloucester in 1713. At the launching of the 
craft a bystander exclaimed as she left the stocks, “ Oh! 
how she scoons!” To which Captain Robinson replied, 
“A schooner let her be.” The word was written “ scooner ” 
originally in New England records, and “to scoon” was a 
word taken from Clydesdale, in Scotland, meaning “to skip 
or skim on the surface of the water.” The crew of the 
vessels that fished on the Grand Bank of Newfoundland 
were accustomed to “goon their own hook,” an account 
being kept daily of the number of cod caught by each 
member of the crew; so it is to the New England fisher- 





men that we owe this peculiar expression, as also the 
proverb, “ Happy as a clam at high tide.” 

Space would fail us to trace the growth of these 
fisheries, or to describe the lives of this hardy race of 
fishermen. The dangers of the Banks, their sudden fogs 
and threatening icebergs, are familiar to readers of 
Kipling’s “Captains Courageous.” Special stress is laid 


‘upon “the stupid policy of the English Government 


towards her fishermen in American waters;” and nothing 
perhaps is more remarkable in the history of the British 
Colonies than the long-continued indifference of the home 
Government to the value of these fisheries. It would be 
fair to say that the rapid expansion of the New England 
fisheries was due to the indomitable energy of the fisher- 
folk themselves and to the natural richness of the fishing- 
grounds where they plied their dangerous trade. 





ENTANGLEMENTS 
Some Neighbowrs. By Cuartes GRANVILLE. (Daniel. 6s.) 
By Arruur MACHEN, 


“ How Professor Lacroix Found his Soul,” one of the stories 
in this pleasing volume, states, in the form of fiction, the 
arguments for regarding man as a very curious and elaborate 
complex. 

Lacroix was the exponent of Haeckel at a Belgian 
‘Université Libre,” and one day, to his horror, he finds that 
the ratiocinative faculty on which he had built all the 
structure of his teaching has failed him. He dare not tread 
a step on the path he has chosen, for he feels the precipice 
of madness yawning before him. A brother Professor, a 
medical man, sends him off to the country to “ learn to be 
idle.” Lacroix takes the advice, and goes to a quiet village, 
and there he “ finds his soul.” 

Such is the author's description of the process that takes 
place; but we would regard it as going rather beyond 
the real circumstances of the cure. We leave the Pro- 
fessor, it is true, with his face pointed in the right 
direction; but it would hardly appear that he has 
arrived at that state of spiritual sanity that would justify 
Mr. Granville’s phraseology. A man who has shaken off the 
terrors and deliriums of a confused opium dream, who 
perceives that the trees are not men walking, has made a 
certain advance on the road of sanity; but it would be 
too much to say that he is fixed on the way of salvation. 
Lacroix in the little Belgian village learns that music is 
something, that dancing is something, that mirth is some- 
thing, that art is something, that religion is comething, and 
finally that love is something. Butall this is really negative 
work; circumstances dig out of the well of his soul the 
enormous and dismal heap of pseudo-scientific rubbish and 
futility that has occupied the holy place. There is still much 
more to be done; the well is to be filled with the fair 
and clear waters of true wisdom. And the author, 
if he had been disposed to philosophise, might have 
pointed out that the existence of the rubbish-heap and 
the necessity of mere navvy’s work before anything impor- 
tant can be accomplished constitute the most formidable 
difficulties to any true progress in modern times. The 
Gordian knot of nonsense has been tied so securely, with 
such a complication of entanglements, that one despairs of 
unloosening it. And yet the knots of folly must be untied if 
the rope is to serve the purpose of a cable, holding the ship 
of the soul in the secure anchorage of the eternal haven. 

The untying of those knots is a task which might make 
the bravest shrink back affrighted. To take one tangle only ; 
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ever since the Reformation we have been told in various 
accents that we should be guided by reason. But, very 
oddly, the people who have insisted with the utmost 
strenuousness on the infallibility of the human reason are the 
-very persons who have consistently poured contempt on the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages, who really did endeavour to 
solve the problems of the universe by the light of the human 
intellect. One saw this position in an intensified form in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, when “liberal ” 
thinkers were vigorously engaged at one and the same 
moment in exalting the reason and in decrying “ scholastic ”’ 
logic. Before the age of Macaulay, Rousseau and his fellow 
lunatics and criminals had made ‘“‘ Nature” the guide of the 
soul; and, taking the words in their ordinary senses, it is 
certain that Reason and Nature are often at daggers drawn. 
It is often natural to give a man a sound thrashing; but it 
would in most cases be highly unreasonable to proceed to 
such an extremity. But the odd thing has been that the Reason 
prophets and the Nature prophets have often been the same 
persons ; blindly unconscious, it would seem, of the fact that 
you cannot advise a man to behave like a calculating machine 
and a healthy hog in the same breath without laying your- 
self open to the charge of inconsistency. Each gospel, taken 
separately, is incomparably absurd and vicious ; but the two 
together as compatible articles of one creed would be quite 
incredible—if we were not daily deafened with their joint 
proclamation. 

The Professor in the story has just begun to untie the 
knots; we may hope that he put the free cord to good uses. 





FRENCH KINGS AND CHILDREN 


A History of some French Kings. By Buancne Brum. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 


“My children-friends asked me for a history of some French 
Kings. Here it is! It is not meant to instruct but to 
amuse. It is meant to make an ‘impression, to awaken 
interest. and, finally, to stimulate to more earnest study of 
the subject. 

“ Children, it is for you to approve or condemn. A vous 
ia parole !” 

Thus Miss Blanche Behm gives the introductory pronuncia- 
mento to her book; and gives us to realise its scope and 
intention. In point of fact, however, while the book is 
framed and conceived as a children’s book, and is quite 
adequate to that end, there is much in it that might very 
well serve a far older purpose. Unfortunately, French 
history is not a subject with which the ordinary English- 
man is very familiar. The very need of such a book as this 
for children bespeaks its need for their parents. For if 
children of the present day are not made sufficiently aware 
of European history, then, assuredly, children of a decade or 
two back were left hopelessly in ignorance. We are slowly 
growing out of that frame of mind; but history has hitherto 
been held not as a branch of culture but as a branch of 
patriotism. The informative and educative value of so 
thrilling a study has been lost sight of in the desire to make 
swelling and earnest Britishers ; so much so that the present 
writer lately heard a Londoner who had just returned from 
Spain express his profound astonishment at having seen 
British flags as trophies in a Spanish church. He seemed to 
think that they must have been stolen, since he could not 
recall having learnt of any battle in Spain (or, for that 
matter, anywhere else) that we had ever lost. 

‘Therefore the need for such a book as this becomes at once 
apparent. For throughout it there is evident a very genuine, 
and in no way stimulated, interest in the tales of which she 
treats. It hasan awkward fault in it, however; a fault that 





may seem indigenous to this manner of book, but which is 
quite an extraneous and unnecessary weed. It is not suffi- 
ciently historical. It may be, and undoubtedly is, a very 
happy conception to tell the doings of the Count of Charolais 
as though he were another Jack the Giant-killer, but it is a 
pity of pities to miss the opportunity of conveying the 
necessary historical atmosphere. It might have been done 
easily and simply by so deft a chronological touch as telling 
the contemporaneous English events in the course of the 
story. There are few things more mentally illuminative 
in history than parallel chronology, and the child need not 
be a stranger to the method. How admirably the method 
succeeds is manifest iu the first chapter of this book, when 
the story of Louis XI., the “ Universal Spider,” as he is 
called, is told. The touches regarding Edward IV. of 
England throw a flood of light on the narrative. When the 
child is put to the sterner curriculum task of “ dates” he or 
she is little likely to forget Louis and the Count of Charolais. 
The method is not uniformly adopted, however. 

Yet it is somewhat ungracious to cavil at so admirable a 
book as this. One of the advantages of the author's method is 
that it enables her to portray character. She is, in fact, very 
properly more concerned with human beings than with dry- 
as-dust details. With some of her characterisation it is 
sometimes hard to agree ; but then she is as much entitled to 
her reading of character as another. And at least she does 
not challenge disagreement as vigorously as do some of the 
great names in historical study. Her sketch of Louis is 
quite admirable. Her second story, too, is as good, and it 
complies no less with the chronology method that we have 
spoken of above. But each story is told with infinite spirit, 
and on their own merit as tales of deep interest they cannot 
fail to win the attention, whether it be of juveniles or of 
elder people. In short, it is a book to make a note of in 
view of subsequent birthdays. 





SOME CORONATION ISSUES 


The Coronation Service. (Henry Frowde. 2s. 64., 3d. 
2d., 1d.) 

Hymns for the Coronation of King Georye V. 
and Son. 1s. net.) 

Sermons on the Coronation. By Bishor Weupoy, Revs. 
J. H. Pemberton, E. Grose Hoven, Dovetas MAcueane. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

Forms of Prayer for General Use on 22nd June, 1911. 
(S.P.C.K. 1d., and 3s. 6d per 100.) 

Forms of Prayer for General Use on 22nd June, 1911. (Henry 
Frowde. 5s., 4s., 3s. per 100.) 

The Book of Common Prayer. Coronation Editions. (Henry 
Frowde. 4s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d.) 

The Coronation Regalia. By W.H.Sracvoous. (“ Whitaker's 
Almanack ” Office. 1s. net.) 

How and Why King George will be Crowned. 
Hammonp. (Skeffington and Son. 1s. net.) 

A Coronation Souvenir. By Rev. S. Barine-Gouwn. 
(Skeffington and Son. 6d. net.) 


As the time lessens which brings us nearer and nearer to the 
Coronation of King George and Queen Mary the interest of 
their subjects must necessarily increase. Whether it be in the 
manufacture and display of costly decorations, the erection of 
stands, the booking of seats to view the procession, the cult 
of the dainty sweet-pea, the turning up of roads, the latest fad 
in hats, or the small child with its piece of coloured ribbon— 
all point towards the great event of the year. And not 
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least among the evidences of the coming ceremony are the 
books and pamphlets which continue to pour forth from 
many sections of the press. 


Tue Coronation Servicer, Hymns, Sermons, Forms or 
Prayer, Praver-Rooks. 


A beautiful book containing the Form and Order of the 
Service and Ceremonies which are to be observed in the 
Coronation is issued by Mr. Henry Frowde at 2s. 6d. It is 
bound in white and gold and well printed on hand-made 
paper. The letterpress is large and clear, the rubrics being 
inred. There are also 3d., 2d., and ld. editions of the same 
service. Between royal blue covers Messrs. Skeffington 
and Son have collected eleven hymns, which are dedicated 
by special permission to their Majesties. Some of the tunes 
are by such well-known composers as Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Sir Walter Parratt, and Sir John Stainer, while the words 
are in many cases stirring and full of patriotic feeling. Mr. 
Martin S. Skeffington has written an additional or alterna- 
tive verse to the National Anthem, which is well in accord 
with the spirit of the time. 

Bishop Welldon is again well to the fore, being the com- 
piler of the first of four sermons on the Coronation which 
are bound together and published under the direction of the 
Tract Committee. It is not stated if the discourses are 
intended for the use of any one in Holy Orders who cares to 
adopt them as his own, or whether they have been or will be 
preached by the authors themselves, or perhaps even have 
been written with the idea that there might be people who 
would care to read them during their leisure hours. In any 
case none of them is of very great length, but we think that 
if any idea of arrangement according to merit had been 
intended, the sermon of the Rev. Douglas Macleane should 
have occupied the first place. 

The S.P.C.K. and the Oxford University Press have 
brought out copies of the Forms of Prayer commended by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York for use on Thurs- 
day, June 22nd. The prices vary from ld. each to 3s. per 
100. Some very beautiful Prayer-books are also issued by 
Mr. Henry Frowde, amongst which we would especially 
notice an ivory one of very handsome appearance. Two less 
expensive editions are nicely bound in blue and red cloth. 
Each of them has photos of the King and Queen as frontis- 
pieces, and contains the Coronation Service. 


Tue Coronation Reaatia. 


Mr. W. H. Stacpoole, in his book, “The Coronation 
Regalia,” has brought together in a concise form an interest- 
ing amount of miscellaneous information, the result of pains- 
taking research extending over forty works on the subject. 
The authorities cited are reliable and the illustrations good. 

“How and Why King George will be Crowned” contains 
anample and clear description of the object of the Coro- 
nation It forms with “A Coronation Souvenir” a cheap 
and adequate remembrance of the momentous occasion. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Pleasure Guide to Paris. (Nilsson and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


It is evident that the author of this guide-book is animated 
by the best of intentions, his desire being to protect adven- 
turous and guileless foreigners who bravely wish to “ peep 
behind the scenes” of Parisian diurnal and nocturnal life, 
from the wiles of the “ sirens ” (!) who parade their beauty 
on the “ seductive rocks of the Parisian ocean.” Amongst 
the objections we could make is that in most of the cafés and 


* places of amusement indicated the unsophisticated foreigner 


Will meet comparatively a great many more of his own 
& 





countrymen, whatever be the clime he hails from, than pure 
Parisians. Itis also a pity that the photographs illustrating 
this book should represent the fashions of eight or ten years 
ago, unless, of course, one considers them from a retrospective 
point of view. We should advise the reader not to place too 
much faith in these illustrations, which are somewhat 


fanciful, and often inaccurate. 


In the part dealing with the theatres we note that the 
author alludes to one which is doomed to disappear shortly. 
Les Nouveautés will soon be torn down in the course of the 
prolongation of the Boulevard Haussman. Also the 
Restaurant Cubat, spoken of on page 27, has not existed for 
many years. The Travellers’ Club now occupies the hétel 
which belonged to the notorious Mme. de Paiva. 

In the chapters dealing with “Paris by Day” we note 
several inaccuracies. The Figaro offices and the Hétel des 
Ventes are not “at the corner of the Rue de Richelieu, oppo- 
site the Rue Drouot,” but in the last-named street itself; 
whilst the Café Cardinal is on the other side of the boule- 
vard. And we beg to differ in opinion with the author 
when he says that “the visitor standing on the boulevard 
may see figuratively all Paris defile before him, and the 
animation and gaiety displayed perfectly astonishes and 
bewilders him, especially between the hours of 2 a.m. and 
2 p.m.” 

We venture to say that the stranger who would let him- 
self be lured from his home in the hopes of finding this 
supernatural gaiety on the “Grands Boulevards of Paris” 
would be sadly disappointed! Instead of seeing “ all Paris 
defile before him,” he would find a drab-looking crowd of 
anxious and careworn people—as a rule curiously inele- 
gant. He might, indeed, be bewildered by the traffic! 
But if, contracting the habit of noctambulism, he should 
venture on the “lively” boulevards between one and three 
o’clock in the morning, he would doubtless meet very few 
people at all, or some about whom the less said the better. 

“The Pleasure Guide to Paris” is on the whole conscien- 
tiously compiled ; but it gives one the impression of having 
been written many years ago. The parts treating of the 
restaurants, with the price-lists, &c., may certainly be of 
great use to foreigners, but undoubtedly the whole book 
would have been improved if expressed in a simpler, more 
guide-like style, not aiming at “ literary effects.” 


Learn of Me What Woman Is, (Herrick’s “ Hesperides.’’) 
(The Lotus Press, Dundee. 6d.) 


Woman from the very beginning has been a mystery to the 
self-styled lord of creation; but because a mere man does 
not understand the “eternal feminine” it is no reason that 
she should be abused. The inane misogynist who has 
wasted his ingenuity in compiling this little work might 
better have employed such mental capacity as he possesses 
toa more useful purpose. His compilation is altogether a 
delusion and a snare, for his prejudiced mind only presents 
one side of a question, which, more or less, has agitated the 
world through all time. And in doing this he has the 
impudence to shelter himself under the wing of the late 
Rev. Mr. Herrick. 

las! poor Herrick! You who were so fascinated by 
many women, by the “coral lips,” the “lily hands,” the 
“spotless necks,” and the variously-coloured eyes of your 
Julia, your Perilla, Corinna, Myrrha, Silvia, Irene, and the 
rest—it is rather hard that you should, in a sense, have 
foisted upon you after all these years during which you have, 
we hope, been dwelling peacefully “ with those that praise our 
God for that they served His world,” the aberrations of “Sam 
Slick,” and those of the various male characters in Miss Marie 
Corelli’s early effort, “ Vendetta,” to mention no others. 
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Quoting from the elder Disraeli, the compiler, in an 
address to the reader, has the audacity to say—“ The wisdom 
of the wise and the experience of the ages may be preserved 
by quotation ;” and then proceeds to cull, in a one-sided 
way, every written line he can discover to the detriment of 
his subject. In some eighty pages our parson-poet, who is 
supposed to “ boss the show,” is only quoted twice; and his 
attack on each occasion is. directed against the ridiculous 
feminine fashions of his time, and not against woman her- 
self; and censorious wits of all periods have preceded or 
succeeded him on the same lines, as most works on costume 
willshow. Thackeray is laid under contribution four times 
—only twice is he at all vitriolic, and then only in a very 
diluted way—but the compiler carefully avoids telling the 
reader that Thackeray wrote — 


. « « A-high-bred English lady is the most complete of 
all Heaven's subjects in this world. In whom else do you 
see so much grace and so much virtue, so much faith and 
so much tenderness, with such a perfect refinement and 
chastity ? 


Sucha woman was possibly the compiler’'s mother; but if 
she was, he must have forgotten it. And so we leave him to 
the dyspepsia, or whatever else it was, which prompted 
him tocompile this uncalled-for attack on our womankind 
against all the rules of fair play. 


Rgypt and Tavrael: an Inquiry into the Influence of the More 
Ancient People upon Hebrew History and the Jewish 
Religion, And some Investigations into the Facts and 


By WIi.is 
Press, Cedar 


Statements made aa to Jesus of Nazareth, 
Brewer, Illustrated. (The Torch 
Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. $2 net.) 


Iv is very diffienlt to understand exactly what Mr. Brewer 
means in the bock which bears the foregoing title. In fact, 
the only enlightenment on his object is to be found in the 
title, for the moment the reader plunges into the volume 
itself he is entangled in a mass of incoherences out of 
which he extricates himself with diffenlty, When occa- 
sionally Mr. Brewer does happen to become comprehensible 
he does so inthe form of platitudes which it was waste of ink 
and paper to put into permanent form, 


Apparently his object is to show that Egyptian influence 
was paramount in Israel throughout the period of Old 
Testament history, although, somewhat curiously, he trans- 
lates Mitzraim, Egypt as universally accepted, as “ from 
enemies,” Mr. Brewer's principal argument is apparently 
that the Biblical names have not been properly transliterated 
into English. There is, of course, something in his conten- 
tion, but it is difficult to see how it affects the case which 
he has adopted. Moreover, if objection can be raised 
against transliterations which are universally accepted, still 
greater objection can be raised against the barbarous forms 
which Mr. Brewer wishes to substitute for them. To show 
that there is no exaggeration in describing the work as 
incoherent the following quotation is given haphazard :— 


But this is not to say that Jehoah was not the name at 
Neb-ah, which town seems the Nebo of the Jeremiah 
(48: 1, 22) and the Isaiah (15: 2) and the Numbers 
(82: 3, 38), but if so then Jehoah and the Chaldean god 
Nebo (Isaiah 46: 1) would seem the same, yet (47: 4-6) 
we find them not the same. The Neb-ah of the tablet, 
however, may .be Neba® h (Num. 32: 42), otherwise Ken-ath ; 
but this town’s names imply the worship of A-Nup or 
“ A-Nub-is,” Neba° h means “to bark” and Kenaz means 
a “hunter,” the Greek Kuon or Kuonas, meaning “dog,” 





seeming involved as in the name of Chaleb or “dog” and 
Kenaz at ° Heberon. 
And so on for 548 pages. 


On Acute Intestinal Toxaemia 


Vincent, M.D. 


in’ Infants. By Ratrn 
(Bailliére, Tindall,.and Cox. 3s, 6d.) 


Tue question of the milk supplied for the feeding of infants 
is one that is brought into prominence by this account of the 
work Dr. Vincent has carried out. The disease is one that 
causes such a large mortality that scientific investigation 
into its causation and prevention is of the highest interest, 
The present name is used by the author, as he points out 
that the usual title of Epidemic Diarrhwa should be aban- 
doned, since constipation is often a prominent symptom. In 
the usual treatment of milk for infants some means of 
heating or Pasteurisation is carried out, and the result is that 
the acid-forming bacteria—streptococeus lacticus in par- 
ticular—are destroyed, and as the acid reaction they give to 
milk inhibits the growth of fermentative bacteria, this is of 
course undesirable, as one of the best natural preservatives 
is thus destroyed. The spores of the fermentative bacteria 
are left behind and develop, in many cases soon becoming 
sufficiently numerous first to injure the resisting power of 
the infant's intestine in which they are growing, and then to 
produce a toxaemia, going on in severe cases to death. 

The refrigeration of the milk in place of heating is the 
remedy Dr. Vincent advocates, since he thinks that, deplor- 
able as it is that milk should be allowed to be widely con- 
taminated with fermentative bacteria, the next worst thing 
is to destroy their natural enemy, the acid-forming bacteria, 
He has carried out experiments on kittens under conditions 
simulating those occurring in the feeding of babies, and the 
results :have completely agreed with his chemical obser- 
vations, 


FICTION 


Rosanne, By Avarrnon Gisstna, (F, V. White and Co, 6s.) 
Knight Checks Queen, (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.) 


By Mrs, L. Locknart Lana, 


Rosanne. 


A stupy of » woman of wayward moods is the hard task 
which Mr, Gissing has attempted, Rosanne is a lady whose 
wildly extravagant tastes have forced her husband to leave 
Ingland, but after the separation, made rather in anger 
than in sorrow, she devotes herself to a religious life as a 
member of an Anglican sisterhood. Whilst the man is 
seeking to repair his fortunes in America, the wife is 
wandering among the highways and hedges in the guise of 
a missionary to the gipsies and other travelling folk of the 
road. Several years are spent among the caravans of these 
people, but the time comes when she meets a certain artist, 
who teaches her that there is a whole side of her life which 
she is leaving unsatisfied. At first she is a docile pupil; 
religion has been her refuge rather than her home, and as 
far as the sisterhood is concerned she is bound by no vows. 
The great complication arises with the return of her lawful 
husband; he is ready to forgive and forget all that 
caused their old disputes, and is once more in pros- 
perous circumstances. Friends try to bring them together, 
but Rosanne (the woman of moods) cannot decide whether 
to return to the old allegiance or to follow her artist- 
lover. Her evasion of a choice does not make a@ con- 
clusion which will satisfy many readers, but it is certainly 
the only ending consistent with probability. The book has 
its merits as a study of character, but, though we were 
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interested in the fate of Rosanne, we found her story dull 
in places. Brighter dialogue and more interesting minor 
characters would have enlivened the tale without obscuring 
the main issue. 


Kaigur Cnecks Queen. 


Artistic temperaments and their disturbing effect on 
married life provide the theme for rather too many of the 
novels of to-day. Elementary text-books on science tell us 
how the mixing of certain chemicals will produce an explo- 
sion, and when the novelist’s primer comes to be written we 
shall probably meet with some such paragraph as this :— 
“Take a commonplace man and a woman with a genius (real 
or imagined), marry them in the fifth or sixth chapter, and 
an explosion will almost immediately result. The experi- 
ment may slightly damage the materials used and will 
certainly cause them to separate one fromthe other. A short 
interval should be allowed for cooling, during which a pro- 
fitable discussion may be held on the incompatible nature of 
the two elements. It is usually desirable to unite them once 
again, but this should be done in the last chapter as imagina- 
tion can then supply all subsequent events.” It is on these 
simple lines that Mrs, Lockhart Lang has proceeded, and we 
can at least almire the boldness which enables the author to 
use the receipt and give the result to the public as some- 
thing new. In the beginning of the book Paul, a man stated 
to be of sound mind, marries Anne in order to pay for the 
training of her voice, although he himself does not think 
that it is quite the thing for his lady wife to perform in 
public, even in grand opera, Anne, aged sixteen, weds Paul 
out of gratitude for the benefits which she is about to 
receive, and for some years afterwards they live amicably in 
separate continents. When the pair are thrown together 
again, the wife is a singer of rising fame, and the usual 
clash of temperaments results. Novels of this kind have 
but two varieties—the one in which the lady behaves with, 
propriety, and the one in which she does not, Anne is of 
the former class, and her conduct is so good that one wonders 
why she and her husband play at cross purposes for so long. 
There is no excuse save that without their stupidity there 
would have been no book. Whether this is an extenuating 
circumstance is quite another question. 


The Mountain of God. By BE. 8, Stevens. (Mills and Boon, 
4s, 6d. net.) 


Mr. Stevens takes for his ostensible theme the midsummer 
madness of a passion between a white woman and a Moslem 
named Schmidt Pasha, whose Austrian blood counts for 
nothing in his character. The inevitable parting is not quite 
the end of the book, which is sufficiently indeterminate to 
leave hope that the heroine will eventually unite herself to 
the right man. 

The story depends for its interest not so much upon the 
plot as upon the excellence of the author's style and the 
sympathy and insight which he evinces in the portrayal of 
Syria and the Syrians. He is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Bahai cult, so much so that one suspects him of being him- 
self an adherent of that mysterious but exceilently ethical 
religion, which has converts “even in America.” This 
should not be “ even,” but “ of course.” 

Religion among these people, he tells us, is “an internal 
rhapsody, a singing of the heart, as natural as the unfolding 
of the pimpernel in the sun or the glad impulse of the lark 
into the spring sky.” 

To his hero, however, religion is “philosophy upon its 
knees”—quite a good epigram. The book abounds with 
small felicitous touches, and with single luminous phrases 


which picture the curious atmosphere of Syria, a land which 
has a foam of European culture, but the deep sea of Kastern 
tradition perpetually rolling beneath. The reader will gain 
a clearer knowledge of the hopes, ideals, and performance of 
young ‘Turkey from this book than from a dozen carefully 
reasoned articles by special correspondents. To conclude, 
we cannot resist quoting the delightful story of Nasreddin 
Hodja and the Figs. It tells how Nasreddin Hodja rode 
into Konia with a present for the Padishah. His wife had 
told him to take some very large turnips; but the turnips 
were heavy, so the Hodja substituted figs :— 


So he walked into Konia with the figs instead, which 
were at that time so common that the oka could be bought 
for half a piastre. When he arrived, Tamur Lenk had just 
finished his midday meal, and was in a good humour. When 
they told him that Nasreddin Hodja was there, he com- 
manded him to be brought in, for he had heard of his sim- 
plicity. Then Nasreddin Hodja presented the figs he had 
brought. ‘Tamur Lenk thanked him, and bade him sit at a 
distance, and take off his turban. With some surprise, the 
Hodja obeyed. ‘Then Tamur Lenk took a fig, and aimed it 
so well that it hit the Hodja’s bald head. And each time 
that the fig hit his head Nasreddin Hodja exclaimed 
piously: “Alhamdu'lillah!” (Thank God). Presently the 
Padishah stopped, and asked: “Why, O Hodja, do you 
thank God every time a fig falls on your head?” “O 
Padishah,” replied the Hodja, “ I thank the Almighty that I 
did not take the advice of my wife, and bring turnips.” 


Jane Oglander. By Mrs, Bettoc Lownprs, (Heinemann. 


6s. ) 


Av first sight it would appear that the woman whose name 
forms the title of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ latest novel is not the 
one who exerts the greatest influence throughout the pages 
of the story. Mrs. Maule, half English and half Hellenic, is 
one of those women who, partly on account of beauty and 
fascination, and partly owing to a lack of any spiritual 
restraint, are able to wreak much havoc with the lives of men 
with whom they are intimately associated. Jane, on the 
other hand, is the type of woman so often depicted in fiction 
as representing the average Englishwoman—gentle, true, 
self-reliant, capable of deep affection but intensely proud 
and reserved where her feelings are concerned. In spite, 
however, of the great dissimilarity of the two women, they 
are friends of many years’ standing until General Lingard, 
Jane's fiancé, falls under the spell thrown over so many of 
Mrs. Maule’s admirers. And even then Jane has no word 
of reproach for either her friend or her lover. She accepts 
what she considers the inevitable, and is even cajoled by this 
half woman and half siren into trying to persuade Mr. 
Maule, the long-suffering and invalid husband, to offer no 
opposition to his wife’s application for their marriage to be 
annulled in order that she may marry Jane’s sweetheart. 


_ Mr. Maule, however, in spite of his delicate state of health, 


sees far more than his friends imagine of what goes on under 
his roof, and chooses his own way of arranging matters, 
which brings the book to an unexpected and somewhat 
startling conclusion. 


From start to finish Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is able to 
sustain the reader’s interest in each of her characters. 
They are all well and powerfully drawn—that of General 
Lingard during his passion for Mrs. Maule while still 
retaining his love and reverence and continual feeling of 
want of Jane, being perhaps the most délicately and subtly 
indicated of them all. We do not think that any one who 
has the good fortune to start “ Jane Oglander ” will be able 
to put the book down until the last word is read, 
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A Reconstructed Marriage. By Ameuia E. Barr. (Fisher 


Unwin. 6s.) 


Tur cold, uncharitable, sanctimonious atmosphere of a 
Scotch home consisting of a mother, her two daughters and 
her son, the master of an iron-foundry, is the scene of Miss 
Barr’s novel. But the family has none of the light-hearted, 
unconscious humour of the Wee McGregor’s home circle. 
It is a silent, dour family, full of bitterness and naggings. 
The mother rules with a rod of iron her two faded thirty- 
year-old daughters, who realise to the full with rage and 
hatred that they have been given no chance. The old lady 
seeks to wield the same control over her son, but he, with 
set jaw and steely eyes, casts aside the maternal authority, 
and, in face of execration and crocodile tears, marries an 
Englishwoman over the border. The ugly sisters, delighted 
at the prospect of some excitement, however tragic, in their 
monotonous lives, await developments anxiously—the develop- 
ments consisting of the home-coming of their brother and 
his “foreign” bride. The family is a rich one, and is so 
constituted that they are all to live under the same roof, the 
mother, the sisters, and the strange daughter-in-law, whose 
temperament is so entirely antagonistic. From the moment 
of her arrival she realises the persistent enmity of the old 
lady, whose jealousy and fury at being thwarted and set 
aside by her son convert her into a hard, mean virago, full 
of petty spite and perpetual quarrels. The two sisters, 
overawed from childhood by their awful mother, back her 
up in her attitude towards her son’s wife; and the son, torn 
between his love for his wife and the sense of filial respect, 
which prevents him from expelling his mother from the 
house or of retiring from it himself, lives in a condition of 
continual worry, grief, and anger. The action of the novel 
is provided by the results of the clash of these five tempera- 
ments, and just as a house which is divided against itself 
cannot stand, so does this house fall inevitably, irrevocably. 
The final scene between mother and son, in which she calls 
upon God to curse him, is one of great strength. The whole 
book is, indeed, a masterpiece of gloom and loathing, and 
fills one with a devout feeling of thankfulness that one has 
been spared the acquaintance of such horrible people. 








THE THEATRE 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


AtriumpH. Scenes of surpassing beauty, gossamer links which 
delight whilst they baffle exact comprehension. We must 
needs be of “such stuff as dreams are made on” to appreciate 
to the full the feast of splendour which Sir Herbert Tree 
has presented to us. We, however, are enrolled amongst 
the “ mortals” and can only treat the “ Fairies” with all the 
limitations which bodily substance involve. 

We think that “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is one of 
the most difficult of Shakespeare’s plays to pourtray ade- 
quately. It is very near to extravaganza, and its rhyming 
verse, unless delivered by educated and talented actors and 
actresses, might easily be distressing. Beautiful thoughts 
abound clothed in less majestic attire than we are accustomed 
to in other of Shakespeare's plays. 

The Dream should be conceived of as endowed with the 
delicacy, refinement, and inconsequence of the ordinary 
dream of healthful slumber. A certain eeriness there may 
be—as in the conception of the infatuation of the Queen of 
the Fairies for the embodiment of an ass; but the whole 
suggestion of the play is the delightful incongruity of its 





scheme—the sort of illusion which presents itself to the 
sleeping imagination uncontrolled by the wakeful conscious- 
ness. 

Without any desire to appear to be didactic, we have 
offered these few preliminary ideas because from our point 
of view criticism of the presentment of the play must be 
based on them. Proceeding on those lines, we consider Sir 
Herbert Tree’s production to be almost perfect. Carping 
criticism could only be the outcome of spleen, which would 
be unpardonable amidst such delightful surroundings. 

In the first Act we were particularly won by the 
excellence of delivery by Lysander and Hermia of the 
difficult lines— 


Lys.: Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of.true love never did run smooth: 
But either it was different in blood— 
Her.: O Cross! too high to be enthralled to low ! 
Lys.: Or else misgraffed, in respect of years. 
Her.: O Spite! too old to be engaged to young! 
Lys.: Or else it stood upon the choice of friends— 
Her.: O Hell! to choose love by another's eyes. 


In the passage quoted, and in those which follow, Miss Laura 
Cowie and Mr. Basil Gill deserve the high commendation 
that they were centred in themselves and appeared to be 
wholly unconscious of an audience. Herein, we think, lies 
the perfection of the delivery of set speeches. Theseus and 
Hippolyta, Demetrius and Helena, were less successful in 
grasping this element. Miss Frances Dillon (Hippolyta) 
should especially be warned against delivering to empty 
space in the direction of the auditorium such a passage as :— 


Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 

New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 

Of our solemnities. 


The lines are intended to be addressed to Theseus to sooth 
him when he had addressed her :— 


Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 

Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires, 
Like a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue, 


The above-named actors and actresses may be reminded that 
the glories of Sadler’s Wells have—alas! in some respects— 
departed, and the worst features of the mime of the ’fifties 
need not and should not be perpetuated. The falling into 
ranks of the minor characters, the set expression of studied 
fascination assumed by those of more importance, whilst the 
actor with the message to deliver—the set speech—inflates 
his lungs, squares his shoulders, and addresses himself to 
the audience—who should be non-existent to him—all these 
are now seen to be false art. The criticism is not intended 
to allege serious infraction of a salutary rule, but as ® 
friendly warning to avoid it. 

The Fairies were entirely delightful. Miss Margery 
Maude as Titania was so delicate, refined, and ethereal that 
the generous mind was revolted at the scurvy trick played 
on her by Oberon and Puck— Methought I was 


enamoured of an ass.” Oberon, as rendered by Miss Evelyn 
D’Alroy, was a particularly personable and attractive King 
of the Fairies. Puck, played by Master Burford Hampden, was 
indeed the spirit of mischief—and precocity. We have made 
a pause advisedly between mischief and precocity, because 
Master Hampden may develop the former attribute as much 
as he likes; but he must not be allowed by over-praise to 
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develop the latter in undue proportion, and so gradually 
evolve that most unpleasant phenomenon—the infant 
variety. The boy is quite clever ; let it be impressed on him 
that he has much to learn, and perhaps something to 
forget. 

In approaching Mr. Bourchier’s performance, we greatly 
regret that we had not the opportunity of seeing Sir 
Herbert Tree’s presentation of Bottom, the Weaver. That 
Mr. Bourchier’s conception is very clever and is immensely 
appreciated by the gods and others was abundantly clear at 
the initial performance. We laughed consumedly ; but rang 
there the ring of conviction in our laughter? In the second 
scene of Act I., at Quince’s House, Mr. Bourchier was 
entirely diverting, and Bottom to the life. He was good as 
the ass beloved of Titania—broad farce much of it, but not 
out of touch with the author’s intention. In the interior of 
Theseus’s Palace (the final Act) Mr. Bourchier let himself 
go, and the question is—Did he not go too far ? 

What was Shakespeare’s intention? _We think it was 
that a company of his poor subjects wished to do honour to 
their Duke on the occasion of his approaching nuptials. 
The idea—entirely whimsical—verged, of course, on bur- 
lesque when these illiterate folk determined upon giving a 
performance of Ovid’s tragic idyl, “ Pyramus and Thisbe.” 
Shakespeare’s sense of the incongruous was certainly running 
wild—he was immersed in burlesque, if not in low comedy. 
Did he, however, contemplate that a haughty and illustrious 
Duke, in company with his betrothed, and surrounded by 
his Court, would have brooked a harlequinade, or perfor- 
mance by modern music-hall knockabouts? If such was 
Shakespeare’s sense of fitness, Mr. Bourchier’s performance 
of Pyramus is justified. If, on the other hand, as we think 
there is evidence to prove, it was the author’s intention that 
these players, who stood in awe of their ruler, would have 
played before him—with such poor means as were at their 
disposal—in a seemly manner, we think it must be held that 
Mr. Bourchier’s reading cannot be approved. 

If the Duke, who had just ruled out one performance 
because it savoured of — 


P some satire keen and critical 
Not consorting with a nuptial ceremony, 


permitted an exhibition of not-very refined buffoonery to be 
prolonged before him, we should hold that it was time that 
an inquest were held into the state of his mind. However, 
no doubt we are hyper-critical. 

We close our notice of an evening reminiscent of unex- 
ampled beauty, graceful acting, and extraordinary merriment 
with sincere thankfulness to Sir Herbert Tree for having 
provided an entertainment so exquisite, which all London 
and the provinces, Imperial, Colonial, and foreign visitors, 
will witness with unalloyed delight. 

C. C. 





“PASSERS BY” AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 


Perer Waverton left the house of the girl to whom he was 
engaged to be married unaccountably sick of himself and 
every one else. In all probability he taxied to his apart- 
ments in Piccadilly, for the night was cold, muddy, and 
full of a suggestion of impending fog. His temper was not 
improved when he found that his man Pine was entertain- 
ing a peculiarly Dickensian four-wheel cabdriver, who 
answered to the name of “ Nighty.” He not only sent the 
intruder away sharply, but he gave Pine a month’s notice 
to quit. The manservant made no defence, but presently, 
when Waverton had soothed his ruffled nerves with a 
Cigarette, he became respectfully confidential. He said 
that he spent all the time he could spare from his work at 
Waverton’s window overlooking Piccadilly, and the passers 








by fascinated him. He found considerable interest in the 
study of types, and so expert had he become that he was 
now able to divide humanity into several classes. He begged 
pardon for the liberty, and reminded Waverton that the 
window of his own room faced a blank wall. “ Nighty” 
was one of the few remaining four-wheel cabdrivers who 


.stood on the rank opposite the apartments. Finding him 


very human he had cultivated his acquaintance. He con- 
fessed without contrition that he frequently entertained 
“Nighty” in his master’s delightfully furnished sitting- 
room, and gave him an occasional cigar and a frequent 
whisky-and-soda. 

The dryness and unexpectedness of this statement amused 
Waverton very much. Pine was an old servant, but a man 
in whom Waverton had never considered it necessary to take 
any personal interest. Bored to extinction with himself, 
and a little ashamed of having shown his boredom to the 
girl to whom he was engaged, Waverton first apologised to 
the girl in question over the telephone, and then took Pine 
to the window. He pointed to a man who was picking up 
refuse outside the cab-shelter. “ What type,” he asked, 
“does that creature belong to?” “Not to any human 
type,” said Pine. ‘“He’s a waster.” ‘Have him up,” said 
Waverton. “ We'll see. Bring‘ Nighty’ up too. I want 
to apologise to him for my bad temper.” The man, greatly 
against his inclination, obeyed orders, and presently a little, 
hirsute, dirty, perfectly-satisfied, ingeniously sewn-up 
creature slipped into the room. His boots were miracles. 
His pockets bulged with broken things, cigarette-ends, 
crusts, and bones. He sat down and blinked at Waverton, 
rather resenting the interference with his movements and 
hoping that he might not be unduly delayed on his way to 
the Embankment, where, having been fed by Mr. Miles, he 
could make himself perfectly comfortable for the night. 
“Nighty” arrived also, and proved to be both a philo- 
sopher and an optimist—a rare combination. Upon 
these two common types of the street Pine waited, 
and Waverton derived a certain amount of amusement 
and consolation from their complete satisfaction with their 
lot. Eventually, having given them supper, whisky, and 
cigars, and a cordial invitation to return whenever they 
needed him, Waverton packed them off. 

Before sitting down to read and smoke he had another look 
at the street. This time he could see nothing. A heavy 
fog had put cut the lights and enveloped the town in a 
thick, nauseous blanket. Pine cleared away the remnants 
of supper, and commented characteristically on the weather. 
“'The poor young woman standing in the doorway,” said he, 
“with a nasty cough, is in a bad way. She got on the 
wrong ‘bus and now can’t find her way to the right one.” 
Having tasted the pleasure of dispensing hospitality to 
those who seldom got it, Waverton told Pine to bring the 
girl up so that she might wait in his warm rooms until the 
fog lifted. As soon as she entered—refined-looking, dressed 
with a certain amount of taste—it was immediately obvious 
from her barely hidden agitation that she regretted having 
left the doorstep. It was obvious also that Waverton recog- 
nised her voice. He sent Pine away, and then out of the 
half-whimsical, half-cynical self-indulgence which he had 
allowed himself in order to get rid of depression and bore- 
dom there sprang an altogether unexpected and indescribably 
painful meeting. The girl was Margaret Summers. She 
had been the companion of Waverton’s stepsister, Lady 
Hurley. Waverton met her at his stepsister’s house 
when he was not much more than a boy. They had 
fallen in love, had met surreptitiously in the quiet 
hours—unseen, unheard. When finally he had taken 
his place among men, not so much callous as inexperi- 
enced as to the results of such meetings, he had written 
to Margaret and had received no replies. He found 
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that she had left his stepsister, and his search for her was 
abortive. He was now engaged to be married, and here 
was Margaret. There was no coincidence in the meeting. 
The house in which he lived stood in Piccadilly along which 
the great main stream of life came and went. 

Surprise and fright gradually gave way to quiet questions 
and answers. Waverton came to know that his stepsister 
must have suspected something; she had intercepted the 
letters and packed the girl about her business —just the sort 
of thing that Lady Hurley would do. However, there it 
was. They had loved madly, had been swept apart, and 
had made other interests and anchorages. At any rate 
Margaret had the same claim upon Waverton which any 
other human being had that night. His rooms were hers 
until the fog lifted. Margaret, however, had a strong reason 
for going home, however bad the fog was. Someone was 
there who would miss her. “Husband?” “No.” ‘Who 
then?” “My boy.” “Then you're a widow?” “No. 
Perhaps I ought to have said our boy. . . .” 

To Waverton, blasé, cyn‘cal, dissatisfied, this sentence was 
electrical. He put down the photograph of the girl to whom 
he was engaged and stood very still. A chaos of thoughts 
entirely new, exciting, frightful, full of joy, full of hopeless- 
ness, rioted through his brain. He had a boy of six! The 
thing was unbelievable, stupendous. Where was he ? What 
was he like? What had she told him about his father ? 
“ Let’s go,” he said. “I can’t stand still.” It was no good. 
The fog was too black. A curious situation evolved itself. 
The mother, who was not a wife, took the room of the 
father, the man who was no husband, and had never seen 
his son; and when the mother left the room the father, with 
a new world opened before him, sat down to think. At 
his elbow stood the portrait of the girl to whom he was 
engaged to be married. Nemesis has a wonderful imagination. 

The following morning the awkwardness of all that 
seemed quite natural in electric light was all too plain. 
Waverton was found by Pine asleep on the sofa. It was not 
early, and already the waster Burns had returned to the 
man who said that he would be a friend. He had been run 
over by a milk van, and Waverton rose from his dreams. 
Burns, brought up, told his story. He must be seen by a 
doctor, and while a doctor was on his way Waverton dressed. 
He returned to find Margaret bathing the waster’s head. 
As soon as they were alone allthe fatherhood of the man broke 
into flame. But Margaret had been thinking too. She and 
her boy must go onalone. Waverton, however, was no fool. 
He knew that argument was a waste of time. “ Very well,” 
said he, “keep the boy to yourself. One thing is certain. 
He must be an ugly little beggar.” “Ugly!” The mother 
was at the door. “Ugly! I'll show you.” And when 
eventually she returned with the boy he proved to be not 
much less a beautiful little man than she had painted him. 
“Hullo, boy,” said the father, trembling so violently that 
he could hardly speak. “ Hullo, man,” said the boy, who 
showed a friendly line of small white teeth. 

It was an appalling moment for Waverton. What was he to 
say to this child to whom he was a stranger? He asked to 
be left alone with him. He had not the remotest idea what 
to do when alone. He gave him his watch. He asked him 
if he liked bears. He sang him a song and, finally seizing 
an excuse, he caught him in his arms, kissed him, and held 
him very tight. According to Pine there was much human 
nature in the streets. What would he have said if he had 
blundered into the room at that moment ? 

_ Waverton had forgotten an arrangement to motor down 
to some place or other with Lady Hurley and Beatrice, the 
girl to whom he was engaged. They come to fetch him. 
Lady Hurley recognised in Margaret the girl she had more 
or less flung into the streets. The boy—whose is he ? 
“Mine,” said Waverton. 





Three weeks passed. Margaret, still in love with Waverton, 
had brought her boy daily to his rooms. This man and this 
woman were playing with fire again. The boy had brought 
them more closely together than they had ever been before. 
What was to happen to them and to Beatrice ? Who knows 
Meantime there was Burns, as much a child as the child— 
Burns without his beard, clean, civilised, a worker in the 
house, a resentful worker who regretted his beard as much 
as he pined for the Embankment, longing to be on the road 
again. A gorgeous idea came into his head. To spite Pine 
he would take the boy to see rabbits at play and to smell 
the scent of haystacks. The mother returned, found Pine 
and “ Nighty” in a state of fright and agitation. Burns 
had apparently kidnapped her child. 

At three o’clock in the morning there was no news. In 
his motor Waverton had gone out desperately. The police 
had been informed. Margaret, unable to sleep or stand 
still, had a companion in Beatrice. These two had talked 
disjointedly and intimately. Beatrice had discovered that 
Margaret still loved the man she was to marry. The girl, 
whose life had up to that moment been undisturbed by any 
of the truth of things as they are, had already come to the 
conclusion that Waverton loved only one woman, not herself, 
and, finally, when the recovered boy, exquisitely asleep, was 
placed again into his mother’s arms and carried off to bed, 
she relinquished the man to whom she was engaged. The 
story ended, as all good stories should end —happily. 
Margaret and Waverton had found one another and would 
separate no more. 

Roughly this is Mr, Haddon Chambers’ play, a play of 
which he may well be proud. To give any idea of its 
humour, philosophy, kindliness, charm, and optimism is 
impossible. It must be seen to be believed. It is so good, 
so beautiful, so moving, so well acted, and so well produced 
that it deserves to run for a year; and those people who do 
not see it once, twice, and even three times will be all the 
poorer. 


“THE TERRORIST” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S 


Tue new one-Act play which precedes “ The Lily” at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre depicts a side of life which is not 
often so forcibly shown on the English stage. The scene is 
laid in a chalet in a remote province of the Russian Empire, 
aud opens to disclose a villainous-looking servant placing a 
dirty piece of paper, upon which is written the death- 
sentence of the Governor, in one of the drawers of his desk. 
The Governor's sister, by whose authority the household has 
removed to this distant region, and who has the place 
surrounded by soldiers for fear of the Terrorists, finds the 
paper, and is very much alarmed for her brother’s safety. 
The Governor is greatly annoyed to find that his household 
has been removed, and on going to the chalet which his 
sister has chosen and surrounded by soldiers expresses his 
displeasure at the action. His sister tells him that she has 
adopted this course in order to ensure his personal safety. 
Nevertheless he gives orders for the soldiers to be dis- 
missed, but is agitated to read the notice written on the 
paper. Meanwhile a young lady has arrived, ostensibly in 
answer to an advertisement for a governess. After a short 
interview with her, the sister comes back to her brother in 
great consternation and says that the girl is concealing 
something in her muff, and that she believes she is the one 
deputed to kill him, Even as she speaks the handle of 
the door moves in a most mysterious manner, and the 
young Terrorist is admitted. She immediately makes a dash 
for the Governor, who, disguising his fear, asks her to 
be seated, and wishes to relieve her of her muff. The 
young woman, however, is not to be enticed by any gallantry, 
and demands to know whether the man before her is the 
Governor. The sister escapes to give warning to the 
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soldiers, the servant having basely deserted his post, and 

then ensue the most interesting and exciting moments of the 

lay. 

. The Terrorist and her victim are in the house alone, she 

ina most agitated state, partly on account of her mission 

from the Society and partly on account of the Governor 

having been in his youthful days responsible for the death 

of her father, while he does his best to temporise until 
assistance can arrive. He does not disguise the fact from her 
that he is afraid, and tells her that as a rule “ courage is the 
concealment of funk,” but also endeavours to point out that 
he held just the same sort of revolutionary ideas when he 
was twenty. During the interview some very pertinent little 
gems in the way of philosophy are dropped, and the tension 
is at last relieved by the arrival of the Colonel and two 
soldiers, who endeavour to arrest the Terrorist. The 
Governor, however, will not allow this, and points out 
to the Colonel, who is intoxicated, that he should not 
have allowed the girl to pass if he knew her to be seeking 
his life, thus proving to the Colonel that he was aware of 
his wish to step into his shoes after his murder. To this 
the Colonel has nothing to say, and he departs, leaving the 
two alone again. This time, however, the girl is unarmed ; 
she thanks the Governor for saving her life, and leaves to go 
to her friends after giving him the Russian salute for the 
Resurrection. Miss Mary Forbes asthe Terrorist scores a great 
success. Throughout the interview the rise and fall of her 
emotion is most powerfully felt until, at the thought of her 
father’s death, it culminates in her final decision to shoot the 
Governor just as she is seized upon by the soldiers. Mr. 
Lawrence Irving as the Governor was all that could be 
desired. He acted his part in a most realistic manner, the 
suggestion of the deeper feelings underlying his stern 
exterior being most finely depicted. Miss Beatrice Smith as 
the sister was also very good, and the trifle forms a very 
pleasant curtain-raiser. 

“ The Lily ” has lost nothing of its interest by the trans- 
ference to another theatre, while Miss Henrietta Watson as 
Odette, a part previously played by Miss Geraldine Olliffe, 
received a well merited round of applause. 








GENERAL BOULANGER 
By Frank Harris 


Ayoruer Antony like Guy de Maupassant, one might say, 
held in strong toils of grace by a woman and brought to 
suicide by his devotion. I would not retell this old story, 
but that there are immense differences between the man 
of action and the artist-writer, and certain episodes in 
Boulanger’s life, and these the most important, are passing 
unrecorded and unnoticed. The historians are at their old 
game of telling what suits them and leaving untold all that 
they do not appreciate—which is usually the better half of 
the story. For example, here is M. Arthur Meyer, the 
owner-editor of the (aulo’s, who was intimately connected 
with General Boulanger, and who had devoted a couple of 
chapters to Boulangisme in his book “ Ce que mes yeux ont 
vu,” missing the most dramatic moments of the drama. 
Boulanger failed, and, accordingly, M. Meyer treats him as 
a negligible quantity ; but if he had succeeded, M. Meyer 
would have discovered virtues in him which would throw 
ordinary men and their achievements into obscurity, And 
yet Boulanger came very near success—within a moment of 
It, indeed ~ when one effort would have given him a crown. 
It is worth while to remember this, and to understand the 
reasons of his failure. M. Meyer says that Boulangisme 
failed: “ Boulanger fell from his famous horse because he 


Bonnemains herself was content, it appears, to agree with 
this view; but it is not the truth, or rather it is not the 
whole truth, not even the most important part of the 
Oa se a 

Let me first say just a word or two about some incidents 
in Boulanger’s history before he made himself known in the 
political field as a Radical under the wgis of M. Clémenceau. 
He had entered the Army in 1856, and in the Franco- 
German War had won the reputation ofa smart soldier. He 
was made Brigadier-General by the Duc d’Aumale. He first 
began to be known as War Minister under M. de Freycinet 
in 1886, when he introduced some genuine reforms benefiting 
the common soldier ; portraits of him began to figurein the 
casernes. In April, 1887, he took up a bold attitude against 
the Germans in connection with the Schnaebele frontier 
incident, and from that moment he was regarded by the mob 
as the man destined to give France her revenge. When 
Freycinet fell in December, 1886, Boulanger was retained by 
M. Goblet at the War Office, but by May, 1887, his popularity 
had grown so great that Goblet was glad to get rid of him 
by resigning. A legend had begun to form itself about him ; 
the Paris mob clamoured for their “ brav’ Général” with the 
golden beard and black horse, and a song was written of him 
with the refrain: “C’est Boulanger qu'il nous faut,” which 
was soon in all mouths. 


His popularity had many effects. M. Clémenceau got 
frightened of his protégé and dropped him. M. Rouvier, 
who formed the next Cabinet, declined to take him as a 
colleague, and sent him instead to Clermont-Ferrand to 
command an Army Corps. The blow helped the General 
instead of hurting him. As soon as the news was published, 
the mob rushed to greet Boulanger at his hofel in Paris, 
accompanied him to the Lyons Station, and even tried to 
take the locomotive from the train in order to prevent their 
favourite from leaving Paris. 

Boulanger had already been taken up by the Comte 
Dillon, a man of affairs, of infinite energy, and some ability. 
Dillon brought Arthur Meyer to him. Arthur Meyer at 
once put himself in connection with the Marquis de 
Beauvoir, chef du cabinet of the Comte de Paris. 


Early in 1888 one heard that Boulanger had shown 
insubordination by coming to Paris. Every one thought he 
had come to intrigue; he had come in disguise, we were 
told. The truth was Boulanger came to Paris to see Madame 
de Bonnemains, who happened to be ill. He came again, 
and this time the Republican leaders took notice of the 
insubordination, and deprived him of his command. The 
counsel of inquiry of five generals went even further, and 
removed his name from the Army List. 


His enemies had done their very best to help him to the 
front. So long as he was in the Army he could do nothing ; 
he was tied by discipline to subordination. If his enemies 
had been wise, instead of turning him out of the Army they 
would have given him a still higher command and sent him 
to Algiers or Cochin China, and thus kept him out of the 
way. But, like fools, they freed him from control and made 
the way plain before him. 


“Money,” cried Dillon to Arthur Meyer; “money is 
wanted; twenty-five thousand francs at once for elec- 
tioneering purposes!" Arthur Meyer went to the Marquis 
de Beauvoir, and they both went to the Duchesse d’Uzés. 
Before they had finished speaking the Duchesse handed them 
the cheque. 


General Boulanger stood for the department of the Nord, 
demanding a revision of the Constitution. He was elected 
trumphantly. Money began to flow in from all sides. A 
party was formed in the Chamber to support him. Ina month 
he was a personage. His mistakes even seemed to help him. 





had taken his love behind him on the crupper. Madame de 


He had a duel with M. Floquet, a civilian ten years his 
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senior, and was wounded by him; nothing checked his 
popularity. 

In 1888 he resigned his seat as a protest against the 
reception given by the Chamber to his revisionist proposals. 
A score of constituencies at once vied with each other to 
select him as their representative. Wisely advised, he stood 
for Paris and was returned by an overwhelming and utterly 
undreamed of majority. 

His moment had come. I am able to tell the rest of the 
story as an eye-witness told it. But first it is necessary to 
get the facts in one’s mind. Boulanger was supported by 
the whole of the Legitimist party, who believed that he would 
use the revision of the Constitution to put a Bourbon on 
the throne. He was supported by a wing of the Radical 
Republicans, headed by M. Laguerre, one of the best 
speakers in the Chamber, and by Henri Rochefort, one of 
the ablest of French journalists. He was backed besides by 
all the malcontents and by all those hot-heads who were 
eager for war with Germany—in fact by all those who have 
since grouped themselves behind M. Dérouléde. Here were 
cards enough with which to play the great game if only 
Boulanger was elected for Paris. 

On the evening of the declaration of the poll a dinner 
was given to General Boulanger at Durand’s, in the Rue 
Royale, just in front of the Madeleine. The news got about, 
and the whole of the great place was filled with young 
students and agitators. Suddenly it was announced that 
Boulanger had been elected for Paris. by a majority of 
hundreds of thousands. In an hour the crowd became a 
multitude; the dinner turned into a sort of triumph. The 
dining-room was a private room on the first floor. A 
constant stream of people went up the stairs, and passed by 
the room in order to salute General Boulanger, who could 
be seen through the open door seated at the head of the 
table, with Rochefort, Dillon, and Laguerre about him. All 
the while from the crowd outside came the cry like the 
refrain of a great hymn— 


Vive Boulanger, vive Boulanger— 


fifty thousand voices chanting the two words. 

The scene inside the room was extraordinary. Some 
twenty people had been invited to the dinner, and sat about 
talking. 

Every now and then one of them would go to the window ; 
one could almost have walked on the heads of the crowd as 
far as the eye could see. About ten o'clock the excitement 
reached its height. Boulanger seemed the most unconcerned 
person in the room. He was over fifty years of age, but 
looked about forty. He had brown hair and a golden 
moustache and beard, good blue eyes, and frank features ; 
he was broad-shouldered, stoutly made, rather below middle 
height. He looked better on horseback than walking, for he 
was very short-legged. 

Again and again rose the cry, ‘“‘ Vive Boulanger! ” 

Boulanger got up and went to one of the windows. A 
friend touched him on the arm, and pointing in the direction 
of the Elysée Palace, said: “It’s not four hundred steps to 
the Elysée, General ; are you going ?” 

“No, no,” he said quickly, “that would be madness, 
‘restons dans |’ordre.’”’ 

* But one does not find a crown there,” said the friend. 

“No, no,” he repeated, “everything will come to pass 
quietly, with a little patience. Speak to ——-: he will con- 
vince you.” 

Dillon, Rochefort, Laguerre were all of the same opinion. 
Their blindness was extraordinary. Any one with eyes 
in his head could have seen that the moment of action had 
come. The crowd would have followed him anywhere; it 
was enthusiastic; three or four thousand students down 
there ready and willing to tear open every door in the Elysée 





with their bare hands, and no one knew better than General 
Boulanger, who had been Minister of War, how to give 
orders to other Generals and to the troops in Paris and near 
it. But Boulanger and all the Boulangists had been taken 
by surprise by the speedy success; nothing had been fore- 
seen, nothing had been prepared. The fateful moment 
drifted past. 

Every one to-day talks of Napoleon ILI. with contempt ; 
but no one should forget that, poor thing as Napoleon III. 
was, he was quite willing to risk his life, and did risk it 
again and again. He came into France twice as a Pretender, 
and twice came to grief and was sent to prison. If he could 
not foresee the moment or prepare it, at any rate he took 
the risk, and tried even when he had no chance of success. 
But when Boulanger had every chance he did not try. Neither 
Madame de Bonnemains nor Rochefort nor Dillon could 
have stopped him if he had wanted to risk the stroke. 
The moment came ; but the man was wanting. 

M. Constans was Minister of the Interior; he, too, had 
been alarmed by Boulanger’s rise, by the election, by the 
coming together of so vast a crowd. He too waited to get 
law and order on his side; but as Minister of the Interior 
he got it; within a month the Ministry resolved to prosecute 
Boulanger for treason, and a warrant was issued for his 
arrest, to the wonder of everyone (for there was not a 
particle of justice in arresting him). Boulanger fled from 
Paris on the first of April, before the warrant could be 
executed, and went to Brussels and tken to London. 

The first night in London he dined with a friend in Park- 
lane, and the friend, after dinner, asked him why he had not 
struck the blow that January evening in Paris. He answered : 
“ Je n'avais pas un seul atout dans mon jeu” (I had not 
a single trump in my hand). One smiled: a pretender 
must find his trumps in his heart and make them if he lacks 
them, After he had thrown up the game and left Paris, his 
friends all thought that his chance had come, though the 
court had tried and condemned him for treason in his absence. 
Both Arthur Meyer and the Comte de Paris thought it was 
time for him to make an effort, but he had lost the game 
when he left France on the first of April. If he had returned 
he would have been arrested within fifty miles of the frontier. 
and would probably have been shot without anger and 
without pity by M. Constans and M. Clemenceau. He had 
missed his chance that January night when he won the 
election in Paris. 

But why did he not return to Paris and risk everything 
during the summer or during the next winter in Jersey ? 
Madame de Bonnemains supplies the reason. Dérouléde 
said to her in Jersey: “If you have any ambition in you, 
nothing is lost yet; get the General to risk all and return to 
France; he can still win.” According to Arthur Meyer, 
Madame de Bonnemains replied: “I had hoped Boulanger 
would get a divorce and marry me, but Madame Boulanger 
opposed the divorce and Rome refused to annul the 
marriage. If the General then had triumphed I could only 
have been his favourite, and favourites always get deserted 
sooner or later. I preferred our happiness to 
power. It isn’t heroic, but it’s human. It was I who got 
him to leave Paris, got him to come to me at Brussels. It 
was not M. Constans who saved the Republic ; it was I and 
Boulanger’s love for me. I got him to deny M. Arthur 
Meyer, I got him to deny the Comte de Paris when the 
Prince himself asked him to re-enter France. 

“T have not long to live, and Boulanger knows it. Do 
you imagine he would abandon meat such a moment ? Don't 
insist ; you will fail. I bless him because he loves me 
more than his ambition—more than his renown. I ask 
myself often what will happen to him after my death. I 
can only confide him to his friends. . . . 

Madame de Bonnemains took him back with her to 
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Brussels, and there in a few months she died. For some | theory the Chairman of Committees is still considered a 


little time Boulanger tried to live without her, and then 
startled the world by going to the Cemetery of Brussels on 
the 30th of September, 1891, and blowing his brains out on 
the grave of his mistress. He was buried with her. The 
stone above them bears the simple inscription, which 
Boulanger himself dictated : “ Marguerite et Georges.” The 
epitaph is characteristic. Boulanger put his love first—the 
man who would be king must put himself first, or, rather, 
he is first everywhere. 

All Boulanger did was simply to prove that when a 
great man comes the way up in France will not be difficult 
for him. He will probably not be borne to the very door of 
the Elysée as Boulanger was borne, but if he is not borne 
there by the crowd he will go there through the crowd. The 
wonder is that a Minister of War has not already profited by 
Boulanger’s example and bettered his teaching, for the 
horse asks for a rider. 








THE SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS* 


BY SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 
[Seconn Notice} 


Ovr last survey of this fascinating volume ended at the 
chapters dealing with the Stuarts and the Commonwealth. 
During the week that has elapsed something has been done 
to carry out two of the sugyestions contained in the book. 
The writer put a question to the Prime Minister as a pre- 
liminary to finding out what objection there was, if any, to 
the appointment of a Royal Commission on historical 
portraits. It is true the answer was not very encouraging— 
the Prime Minister did not seem to understand what was 
intended, and doubted the possibility of setting up a Com- 
mission on the same lines as that of the Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts. Well, we must be patient and try 
to convert him. 

The second suggestion was that Speaker Onslow’s hand- 
some house in Soho-square should be decorated with a 
memorial-tablet to commemorate an interesting link between 
the Commonwealth and George III. A sympathetic reply 
has come from that enthusiastic Londoner Sir Lawrence 
Gomme, and we hope that in due course No. 20, Soho-square 
will be added to the list of famous London houses. No. 20 
stands on the site of Old Falcomberg House, built at the end 
ofthe seventeenth century by the head of the Bellasis family. 
Little remains now but the fagade of the newer building, the 
interior being devoted to the manufacture of jams and 
pickles by the eminent firm of Crosse and Blackwell. 

It was not until after 1721 that the nation, taught by Sir 
Robert Walpole, came to look upon the House of Commons 
as the real seat of power in the Legislature ; the result was 
that a corresponding increase occurred in the importance and 
dignity of the Speaker's office. The Speaker gradually 
refrained from voting more and more, finally only giving a 
casting vote, a practice that is now followed by the Deputy- 
Speaker and the Chairman of Committees, who refrain from 
Voting in debates when they are not in the Chair. In 





* The Speakers of the House of Commons from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, with a Topographical Description of 
Westminster at Various Epochs and a Brief Record of the Prin- 
cipal Constitutional Changes during Seven Centuries. By Arthur 
Irwin Dasent. With Notes on the Illustrations by John Lane, 
and a Portrait of every Speaker where one is known to exist. 
(John Lane. 21s. net.) 





Government appointment, and it was recognised that it was 
the ocenpant’s duty “to push on the business;” but we 
fancy that the result of the Government taking all the time 
of the House is an increasing tendency on the part of the 
Chairman to protect the minority in a way that the Leader 
of the House would have resented only a very few years ago. 

Speakers were re-elected for three, four, or even five 
times. The first of what we may call the non-party 
Speakers was Sir Spencer Compton. Although not a strong 
Speaker, he appears to have been capable of giving a sharp 
reproof. When a Member called upon him to make the 
House quiet, claiming he had a right to be heard, he 
answered— 

“No, Sir, you have a right to speak, but the House has a 
right to judge whether it will hear you—a lesson which 
some Members will not learn even now.” 

Throughout the whole of the next reign (George II.) 
Arthur Onslow occupied the chair. Mr. Dasent states that 
he was unquestionably one of the most distinguished 
Speakers the House has ever known, and it would seem as 
if the traits necessary for this great and difficult position 
were hereditary, for he was the third of his family to be so 
honoured. He was only thirty-six when first elected, but 
he grasped the true position of a Speaker from the first. 
Hatsell wrote of him that he endeavoured to preserve order 
in debate with great strictness, yet always with civility and 
courtesy, saying that he had often heard as a young man 
from old and experienced Members that nothing tended more 
to throw power into the hands of the Administration than 
the neglect or departure from these rules. Onslow was of 
opinion that these rules had been instituted by our ancestors 
as a check on the action of Ministers, and as a protection to 
the minority against the arbitrary exercise of power. 

It is curious to see how the most revolutionary Govern- 
ment of modern times has deliberately decided to increase 
the power of the Speaker to an enormous extent, and to throw 
upon him the extra and heavy responsibility of saying what 
are and what are not money Bills. 

Arthur Onslow remained the First Commoner for forty- 
one momentous years. He saw the elder Pitt make his 
entrance on the Parliamentary stage, watched Clive lay the 
foundations of our Indian Empire, and saw Wolfe add 
Canada to the English Dominions beyond the seas. The 
Battle of the Reports took place during his rule. The 
question was an old one; Hooper wrote in the time of 
Elizabeth :— 


Every person of the Parliament ought to keep secret and 
not to disclose the secrets and things done and spoken in 
the Parliament House to any manner of person unless he be 
one of the same House upon pain to be sequestered out of 
the House or otherwise punished as by order of the House 
shall be appointed. 


This Masonic secrecy is very different from the countless 
descriptions not only of the sayings but detailed doings of 
every member whilst in the Chamber which obtains to-day ; 
but a long series of prosecutions and suits for libel were 
instituted before the freedom of the Press was won. It was 
not until 1771 that the whole question was thrashed out in 
the House, when the Press was so far successful that from 
that date forward the Commons tacitly acquiesced in the 
claim that the constituencies had a right to be informed of 
the proceedings of their Parliamentary representatives. 
Not, however, until 1836 did the House begin the publication 
of its own division lists. 

Mr. Dasent gives a useful account of the keeping of the 
journals and records of the House. For centuries they were 
kept in a haphazard manner in manuscript by the Clerk of 
the House. Owing to the exertions of Onslow the House in 
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1742 first ordered its journals to be printed. A Select 
Committee next recommended the printing of all the back 
volumes from the commencement in 1547, the printing beiug 
intrusted to Samuel Richardson, the author of “ Pamela.” 

It is clear that there were journals prior to 1547, because 
a statute passed in the reign of Henry VIII. specifically 
refers to them. 

Two instances of quaint entries are given :— 


31 May 1604. Prohibition Bill. During the arguments 
on this Billa young Jack Daw flew into the House called 
Malum Omen to the Bill. 

14 May 1606. A strange Spanyell of mouse colour came 
into the House. 


The Speakers who came immediately after Onslow were 
not very distinguished. It was during the tenure of the 
unpopular Sir Fletcher Norton that the first disturbance by 
women took place, and they were excluded from the Gallery 
of the House. After this date (1778) they were only per- 
mitted to view the proceedings from a ventilator in the roof 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel. We have seen a wash-colour print 
of this, where the ladies look most uncomfortable, for the 
majority were lying down to peep through, whilst the heat 
coming upwards must have been stifling. The Duchess of 
Gordon and the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan evidently declined 
to put up with these inconveniences, and, boldly dressed as 
men, sat in the Strangers’ Gallery. 

That successful mediocrity Addington made a very fair 
speaker. During his tenure of the Chair the House decided 
to allow the Speaker an official residence in the Palace of 
Westminster, and the beautiful crypt-chapel, which had 
been used in Lord Halifax’s time as a coal-cellar, was con- 
verted into a State dining-room. The formation of the 
collection of portraits of Speakers in the Speaker’s house 
was due to his initiative. 

In 1800, owing to some repairs having to be carried out, 
the House met once more, after the lapse of some centuries, 
in the Painted Chamber, which was burnt down in the 
Great Fire of 1834, This was the room in which, according 
to tradition, the Confessor is said to have breathed his last. 
We confess to a little disappointment at the description of 
the great fire. We wanted to hear about the Exchequer 
tallies—the notched pieces of stick by which the accounts 
of a great commercial Empire were kept down to the time 
of our grandfathers! It was in the cellars where these 
tallies were kept—dry and tinderlike—that the conflagra- 
tion commenced. ''o illustrate the changes in the habits of 
the House Sir Erskine May told the author how he remem- 
bered the Speakers in the “30's” leaving the Chair followed 
by the members proceeding in haste to the riverside to 
watch the race for Doggett’s Coat and Badge. Even the 
adjournment for the Derby has gone. Gladstone made his 
maiden speech in the old Chamber, but Disraeli made his 
more famous essay in the temporary building which was in 
use until 1852. 

Shaw Lefevre was asked how he contrived to select the 
right man to carry on the debate when twenty sprang to 
their feet. ‘ Well,” he replied, “t have not been shooting 
all my life for nothing, and I have learned to mark the right 
one.” This is a great art. The Speaker must be fair, and 
yet at the same time, as a kind of Master of the Ceremonies, 
keep the entertainment alive. It is clear among the rank 
and file that the men who sit in the Chamber most get called 
on most—the Speaker gets to know their minds and the 
kind of speech they will contribute to the subject in hand. 
Disraeli’s advice to young politicians to stick to the Bench 
is as sound to-day as ever it was. The venerable Lord 
Wemyss as Lord Elcho is, we believe, the only survivor of 


those who spoke when the present Chamber was first used 
in 1850. 


Lord John Russell considered Shaw Lefevre the best 
Speaker he ever knew. When there was not a precedent he 
invented one, adding “ according to the well-known practice 
in the House "—a formula which prevented discussion and 
pleased every one. Dennion was the first to occupy the 
Speaker’s House, and it is not generally known that the 
arms over the entrance doorway in Speaker's Yard are his, 

The author mentions the “dust of ages” which had been 
shaken from the rafters in the explosion of January 24th, 
1885, but fails to give the credit to Sir William Harcourt. 
He, passing along the passage at the west end of the Hall 
shortly after it occurred, and surveying the ocean of dirt 
that lay on the fluor, coolly said, “ This indeed is the dust of 
ages.” 

“With reference to Mr. Speaker Gully, the author remarks 
that he was first recommended to the attention of the 
Government by the late Lord Herschell, but we always 
thought that it was Mr. Henry Labouchere who was chiefly 
responsible for putting him forward when Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman and Sir Matthew White Ridley were 
rival aspirants for the office. 

With the advent of Mr. Lowther this interesting 
record ceases, to be taken up hereafter, it may be, as the 
author modestly remarks, by some more skilful hand. But 
we hope and believe, as we have said earlier in this article, 
that this deeply interesting and valuable work will evoke 
so much information that is at present lying dormant that 
another edition will issue from his pen, filling many of the 
gaps which he will be the first to admit at present appear. 
There is an excellent index, a catalogue of the Speakers, and 
two appendices, one dealing with the account of Sir Thomas 
Lovell’s election to the Chair in 1485, and Moore’s speech on 
presentation of the Royal Approval in 1523. 

We congratulate Mr. Dasent on an admirable work which 
ought to be in the library of every politician who is anxious 
to understand the history of the complicated machinery 
under which the State is governed. 


(Concluded.) 








AN OXFORD POEM BY HENRY 
VAUGHAN—II. 


By Lovise Imogen Guixsty 


Twick again does Vaughan revert to this captivating idea 
of the eternising of natural objects, the transferring of 
beautiful earthly scenery en bloc to another and durable 
stage, and the transferring along with it of the mortals to 
whom it had been dear. So in one of his most charming 
lyrics, that on the Priory Grove in Brecon, “on whose soft 
bosom laid My love’s fair steps I first betray’d” (where, in 
plainer words, he first met Catherine Wise, a kinswoman of 
the lady of the Manor, Goditha Price), we get this :— 


And when at last the winds and tears 

Of heaven, with the consuming years, 

Shall these green curls bring to decay, 

And clothe thee in an aged grey,— 

If ought a lover can foresee, 

Or if we poets prophets be, 

From hence transplanted, thou shalt stand 

A fresh grove in the Elysian land, 

Where (most blest pair), as here on earth 
Thou first didst eye our growth and birth, (1) 








(1) He means “ our birth” as lovers: a spiritual and simul- 
taneous birth. Cartwright has a poem propounding this idea, 





and Vaughan adopts it directly from him, 
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So there again thou’lt see us move 
In our first innocence and love ; 

And in thy shades, as now, so then 
We'll kiss and smile, and walk again. 


Lastly, Vaughan plays with the same thought in his address 
to the river Usk, which opens his second volume of verse, 
1651. “Poets,” he has just been saying, “ hallow a place,” 
identify themselves for ever with what they have loved. He 
goes on in his old Virgilian vein :— 


Hence th’ ancients say that from this sickly air 
They pass to regions more refin’d and fair, 

To meadows strew'd with lilies and the rose, 

And shades whose youthful green no old age knows, 
Where all in white they walk, discourse, and sing 
Like bees’ soft murmurs, or a chiding spring. 


Now, one may with some confidence read into a poet's stanzas 
a train of thought which he not only shares with his con- 
temporaries, but expresses elsewhere in detail, in the course 
of his own work. Vaughan was always in love with the 


-thought of life beyond the grave, even in his secular and 


“unbaptiséd rhymes.” In these pretty couplets written to 
R. W., he presupposes, as must his reader, the conceptions 
of Plato and of Virgil: the renewing of natural beauty 
and the perpetuation of human love. Both are worthy of 
Elysium; what they are here they will be there, only 
established and made perfect. Thus, when he has done with 
the “ harmless mirth” and “loath’d noise” of the tavern, 
with the “bills” wittily described, and the uncomfortable 
“mulets” to be discharged, he prophesies to his friend how 
their kindred souls will one day escape, “ with equal wings 
and ancient love,” to that very human paradise which is the 
steadied and brightened counterpart of the best we know on 
earth. The second section of Vaughan’s poem is stuffed full 
of definite epithets ; taken together, they are extraordinarily 
reflective both of the Elysian fields (2) and of a locality 
more directly under his eye at the moment. “ Blessed 
walks,” “holy meads,” “airy paths,” “drowsy fields,” a 
“silent shady green,” ‘‘ enchanted streams "—can anything 
possibly be more suggestive of Oxford? Does not every 
landscape touch become, by analogy, topographically, inti- 
mately Oxonian ? Does not every Oxford man who has a 
sense of the spirit of “that ingeniose Place” (a place, as 
many poets have thought, scarcely in need of the heavenly 
transformation !) recognise something closely akin to it in 
these light and loving phrases of Vaughan’s ? 


On those flowery banks [we'll] stay, 


he says, and seems further to imply, to his R. W., “ just as 
we have lain many a May afternoon on the flowery banks of 
the Cherwell.” It needs no sleight of hand to blend with 
such sayings many other allusions of other poets who have 
avowedly attempted some description of “the glamour of 
Oxford.” One can but pick out descriptive bits from the 
mass. Warton, exuberant in adjectives, deals most with 
the architectural aspect of the University buildings, as 
would be expected ; Vaughan brings to view no “ fretted 
pinnacles” nor “ cloisters pale.” But Warton’s contempo- 
vary Thomas Russell gives us a lovely list to cull: “ dim 
aisles,” “ midnight walks,” “silent shades,” “sister streams.” 
Tickell has an accuracy only less photographic: “ pleasing 
shades,” “poetic groves,” “not a stream without its 
nymphs,” “the holy seat,” “the happy air,” “the blessed 
abode.” And John Davies (of “ Microcosmus”) who died 
just before Vaughan’s birth, enumerates with fondness 
Oxford’s “ bough-deck’d dainty walks,” “brooks .. . 
fretty like crystal,” “pleasant plots,” “those celestial 
Places”! The general tone of the epithets is always much 


ees 





(2) Ain. vi., 638-9, 658, 674-6, 708-5, 714-15, 743-4, 





the same, spending distinctive colour on a perfectly distinc- 
tive thing. 

Who was R. W.? The suspicion (3) may be dismissed at 
once that he was the self-same R. W. who is the subject of 
a touching elegy in “ Olor Iscaius.” This latter R. W., when 
slain at Rowton Heath in September, 1645, was “ scarce 
twenty,” therefore five years younger than Henry Vaughan, 
born in April, 1621. The elegy has throughout an elder- 
brotherly, almost fatherly tenderness of tone: far different 
is the underlying mood of the earlier poem, with its express 
mention of “ equal wings” belonging to R. W. and to H. V. 
And a five years’ difference in age is an almost absolute 
barrier in school or University companionships. Besides, 
the R. W. of the elegy seems not to have been, like the 
other, a “dear wit” at all; we are told as by contrast that 
that boy philosopher-saint, martyred for the King’s cause, 
had ‘a solid skull.” Also, that “conscience and honour 
ruled him.’ These gubernatorial powers do not seem to 
have tyrannously possessed the bosom of the youthful R. W. 
who ordered his princely pints in “The Moon” or “ The 
Star,” and made no sordid haste to settle the bill. 

We know now what has not always been known for certain, 
that Henry Vaughan, despite the omissions and ellipses of 
the University registers, was at Jesus College from Michael- 
mas ‘l'erm, 1638, to the close of Summer Term, 1640. 
Immediately after the ensuing Long Vacation, if not in the 
course of it, Vaughan’s father packed him off to London, in 
order that the son might apply himself to what he evidently 
hated, and ultimately escaped from: the study of the law. 
Henry's twin, Thomas Vaughan, was left behind to complete 
duly the University course. If our general hypothesis is to 
hold true that the little poem under discussion was written 
before the autumn of 1640, some evidence must be produced 
to show that it could have been addressed to a fellow- 
Oxonian. It is to be noted, as telling against any relation- 
ship between Vaughan’s literary firstling and the London 
life he knew from 1640 to 1642, that he could not possibly 
have been of sufficient importance, even when reinforced by 
the “ genius” of any R. W., to “ distract” that metropolitan 
“town.” “Our harmless mirth, our wit, and score,”’ the 
junketings and spendings of any two naughty lads, could 
hardly have availed to make much stir in a capital where 
the laughter of giants in “The Mermaid” had only just died 
away. But the case was far other in little Oxford, 
especially in the heyday of Laud’s influence and control, 
when undergraduates were supposed to be trying to purge 
and live cleanly. The chances for local disedification were 
ample and alluring, and they appear to have been seized 
upon with alacrity. 

“R.” is now a fairly distinctive initial; it was not so in 
the seventeenth century, when the names Robert, Ralph, 
Richard, and Roger were very much more in use than they 
are in our day. Since one’s search for the right, or likely, 
R. W. is fortunately narrowed down to the years 1638-40, 
an examination of the Oxford Registers brings into view 
two R. W.’s resident at that date, who were gentlemen, and 
in addition well-known “ wits.” One was Robert Waring, 
afterwards the author of “ Effigies Amoris,” of whom one gets 
an account in Wood’s “ Athenae Oxonienses,” and in Walker’s 
“ Sufferings of the Clergy.” He was of Christ Church, and 
bore arms for the King. Later he became Professor of 
History, but was deprived, and passed the rest of his not 
long life tutoring in the houses of patrons or kinsfolk ; one 
of these latter, Sir Job Charlton, Chief Justice and Speaker 
of the House of Commons, bequeathed a portrait of Robert 
Waring which is still extant. Waring seems to have been 
a most decorous person; dying in 1658, he left a sweet and 








(3) The Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist. Muses Lib. ed., 
1896. Vol. IL., p. 331 (Note). 
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serene memory behind him. There is nothing to connect 
him in any way with Vaughan, except the unimportant fact 
that Waring’s family, long seated in the Forest of Arden, 
was allied to that other and lesser Warwickshire family of 
Wise, into which (about four years after the date of this 
poem) Henry Vaughan married. 








AN EXCELLENT TOUCHSTONE 


He is the Touchstone of sanity, and moves in a world apart. 
There have been fools since the beginning of days: creatures 
set forward for laughter to flow about: not creatures of folly, 
for in them is no laughter, only eternal tears; but beings 
whose function it is to provide merriment, and ease the 
business of living. Such fools have been innumerable ; 
many willingly so, and many most unwillingly so; but there 
has been no one of them like Touchstone. He moves in an 
equable radiance of his own. Others may tumble for the 
general sport ; and their jests may crack shrewdly, or sound 
hoarsely, or even wing subtly through the mind. He, even 
when he most seems to tumble, is yet more truly a dancer 
whose gestures are graceful and full of significance. His 
jests hover with philosophic meaning, bearing thought a 
further space through the realms of irrelevance and futility. 
If it be the business of fools to be self-denying, as most 
surely it is, then he adds nobleness to generosity and blends 
delicacy with his giving. He touches with dignity the 
office and function of indignity. 

A blandness flows over him, hinting one knows not what 
richness of experience; and it is graced with distinction. 
Set in cap and bells though he be, and arrayed in motley, he 
is almost paternal in his manner to all. Indeed, it seemed 
as though the cap and bells were almost a necessary part of 
him; for only thereby could he assume that privileged 
relation to all the world that gave a sufficient play to his 
abundant humanity. [n this he was like his radiant speech. 
For his words were so pregnant with meaning, they came so 
near the great heart and purpose of life, that they had to 
quiver lightly through the mind for fear of wounding the 
soul. They hung in the air like feathers because they were 
weighty with meaning. It was only when sharp occasion 
called him away from whimsical contemplation of the 
deeper things that his words flew more directly to a definite 
goal; and even so his words winged gracefully, claiming 
relation rather with the arrow than the bullet. It is thus 
when we first see him. For the fitly named Le Beau comes 
to inform Rosalind and Celie that they have “lost much 
good sport,” that in fact “‘ Charles, the Duke’s wrestler,” 
had just thrown three brothers, breaking the ribs of each, 
and that “ the poor old man, their father,” has been “ making 
such pitiful dole over them.” So Touchstone asks forth- 
with, “ But what is the sport, monsieur, that the ladies have 
lost?” ‘“ Why, this that I speak of,” answers Le Beau, 
astonished. Then says the Fool to the worldly-wise courtier, 
“Thus men grow wiser every day! It is the first time that 
ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies.” And 
we see the arrow quivering in its mark, for all its flight was 
graceful. 

It is, however, the Forest of Arden that reveals him most 
fully. Then his soul swells, though his body learns dis- 
comfort. It is the property of natural scenes to strip 
artificial distinctions of meaning; and thus the Forest of 
Arden lit up the true significance of his relation to the 
world. At Court Celia was in authority, and it needed his 
motley garb for Touchstone to display the privilege of 
wisdom. But in the forest glades his motley becomes 
almost a supererogation. In those green places he would 





have been her guide in any garb, and bave displayed his 
wisdom to any, in silk or homespun. Yet he still must jest, 
he still must needs be the Fool, or his deeper meanings would 
scorch the understanding. ‘The truth is, the sun that lit 
through the green leaves showed his motley to be something 
of a priestly garb: a raiment of privilege in emblem of a 
hidden dispensation. 

Thus he meets equally with the melancholy Jaques, and 
proves himself the loftier. That shrewd philosopher, in love 
with his bitter melancholy, the waters of his humour turned 
brackish through mantling contemplation, had to doff his 
cap to so serene a sage as Touchstone. Having met him, he 
returns to his exiled Duke in rapture at the man. “He 
hath strange places crammed with observation,” says he. 
He repeats his conversation as being rare and wise, and 
quotes an example of it :— 


Good morrow, Fool, quoth I. No sir, quoth he, 
Call me not Fool till Heaven hath sent me fortune. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags: 
Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more twill be eleven : 

And 80, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe. 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley Fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That Fools should be so deep-contemplative. 


For all that Jaques may love his speech because there 
seems a bitter flavour in it, yet it is, in truth, deep —con- 
templative with rich philosophy. Time may wag, and 
thereby hang a tale, yet there is something of serene height 
in him that can look on it unmoved. This very quality it is 
in him that raises him above those that are buffeted by the 
passage of Time. Yet he is as truly set above space as he 
is set above Time. For when Corin asks him: “ And how 
like you this shepherd's life, Master Touchstone ? ” his reply 
is no less serene. ‘“ Truly,” says he, “in respect of itself it 
is a good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it is 
naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well ; 
but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now, 
in respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me very well; but in 
respect it is not in the Court, it is tedious. As it is a spare 
life, look you, it fits my humour well; but as there is no more 
plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. Hast any 
philosophy in thee, shepherd ?” 

Was ever so urbane a philosophy? He soars above all 
things by the native quality of his soul. Nothing perturbs him, 
nothing woundshim. He is set above the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune by the perfect balance of his intellect. 
His privileged bauble becomes a wand in his hand to convey to 
others the serenity of the upperair. Yet he is not indifferent 
to occasion. His is not the misanthrope’s aloofness from the 


concerns of the living. He approves himself truly wise in’ 


in that he is tender, gentle, and instinctively delicate. 
Courtesy and kindliness radiate from him with somewhat 
of the noiseless ease that his rays flee the sun. His mind 
may have moved in heaven, but his body dwelt on earth, 
and the needs of Earth impressed themselves on him. So 
urbane a soul would truly enough have found it strange to 
have felt the fierce impulses of lyric love. That was 
removed from him; but he was lonely, and needed a com- 
panionship so intimate that only a woman could have given 
it him. 

Thus he wishes to wed Audrey. Nay, he fears to wed 
her; but he needs her. He is not insensible to her faults. 
“Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical,” says he; 
yet since there is none other to have, he will have her, for 
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all that she is “even a toy in hand here,” and thus again he 
approves himself a philosopher. Nevertheless, it is true 
that she does not “bear her body seeming” in company ; 
and so he, being, as Jaques tells him he is, a man of breeding, 
is driven to hesitation. A shadow folds him in eclipse as 
he does so, for this is most unfitting to so serene a mind 
as his. 

The forest glades aid the health of his mind, however, 
since they are a most proper environment for him. Indeed, 
he seems like the peaceful, equable soul of them, though with 
a civic wisdom superadded. He cannot long remain in 
indecision, for that savours of irritation; and there is now only 
one thing for him, having once burst the prospect of marriage 
on his mind and hers. So he raises no more objections as to 
improper Sir Oliver Martexts. And so, at last, he weds his 
Audrey, his crude, country wench, whose faults he well 
knows, for she only can satisfy his need and so fulfil his 
philosophic calm. He does it delicately, tenderly. Then he 
appears before the Duke with her; and as she comes with 
him, it is thus he introduces her, not shamefacedly, but 
with kindly dignity: “A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured 
thing, sir, but mine own; a poor humour of mine, sir, to 
take that that no one else will: rich honesty dwells like a 
miser, sir, in a poor house: as your pearl in your foul 
oyster.” An ill-favoured thing, but mine own! What rich 
wisdom shines there, what sane humanity! what serene 
splendour, what truth to the cardinal points of rich 
emotion! What an excellent Touchstone he proves himself 
with that word! He stands there, while the curtain shrouds 
him from our view, and his lips had just uttered the proof of 
hisserenity ; he had spoken a grave sagacity that moves in our 
minds as a final memory of the chrism that anointed him a 
Fool because he had seen and known wisdom. He tests 
truth and beauty in us. 








THE PORTUGUESE IN_ INDIA* 


Like other nations, the Portuguese owe at least part of 
their history to their geographical situation and personal 
character. The former prevented expansion inwards, and 
stimulated it seawards in the direction of maritime dis- 
covery; the latter produced military and religious enthu- 
siasm, showing itself in hostility to Islam. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries Portugal led Europe in discovery 
and conquest. The prime mover in maritime exploration 
was the son of King John L., Prince Henry (1394-1460), 
known as The Navigator, who launched successive expedi- 
tions down the West Coast of Africa, with the object of 
Christianising the people “for the glory of God and the 
extension of the Faith.” He did not live to see the results 
of his enterprises, or the full development of the slave-trade, 
bat the spirit which animated him survived, and was 
fostered by subsequent Kings of Portugal. 


An attempt was made to reach Prester John in East 
Africa. Bartholomeu Dias commanded the expedition, and 
rounded the Cape in 1487 without knowing it. In 1493 the 
famous Bull of Pope Alexander VI. granted to Spain all 
the lands discovered, or to be discovered, west of a line 
running 100 (extended to 370) leagues from the west of the 
Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, and those east of the 
same line to the Crown of Portugal. King Manuel (1495- 
1521) was eager to resume the distant maritime explorations 
instituted by Prince Henry. The search for a sea-route to 
India was prosecuted with the double purpose of making 


_- 





* Vasco da Gama and his Successors: 1460-1580. By K. G. 
Jayne. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 





Christians and obtaining spices. On this quest Vasco da 
Gama was despatched on July 8th, 1497, by King Manuel. 
After passing the Cape he followed the East Coast of Africa 
upwards to Malindi, and thence was piloted across to Calicut 
on the South Malabar Coast of India, where he arrived on 
May 21st, 1498. He was received courteously by the local 
Hindu potentate, called the Samuri or Zamorin, but trouble 
ensued regarding the Portuguese merchandise, and Vasco 
decided to depart, with a letter from the Samuri to King 
Manuel. He reached Lisbon in September, 1499: the value 
of his cargo was sixty times all the expenses of his 
expedition. 

This voyage is regarded as having modified the whole 
course of history, by bringing the East and West nearer 
together: it transferred the headquarters of trade from the 
Mediterranean to Western Europe. The Moguls had not 
then reached India; the Lodis were reigning at Delhi; the 
Bahmani dynasty in the Deccan was waning; the Bijapur 
Kingdom held sway from Bombay to Goa; south of the 
latter place there were petty Rajas. Mahomedans from 
Arabia and Egypt dominated trade on the coast, which was 
infested by pirates. The King sent other Portuguese 
expeditions : under Cabral, who founded the first Portuguese 
factories in India, 1500; Vasco da Gama again; and Albu- 
querque and Pacheco, who extended their operations to 
Cochin and other coast towns, engaging in alliances and 
fights alternately with the local Rajas, who combined with 
the Mahomedan traders to resist the new-comers. By their 
sea-power and piracy, openly practised, the Portuguese 
succeeded in monopolising the Indian trade, but treated 
their rivals and the natives with inhuman cruelty, which 
passed into a proverb. Almeida, the first Portuguese 
Viceroy in 1505, aimed at commercial supremacy and 
expelling all competitors; he contemplated only the 
establishment of factories and commercial relations with 
India, being opposed to the idea of territorial dominion. 

Alphonso Albuquerque, the second Viceroy (1509-1515), 
was ambitious to bring all India under the sway of Portugal. 
He desired to erect a fort wherever he located a factory, and 
to assert himself with the native rulers. His first attempt 
to take Goa from Bijapur failed, but in 1510 he succeeded 
in acquiring the spacious harbour, town, and island by a 
massacre of the inhabitants. He designed Goa to be the 
centre of a Portuguese Indian Empire. It became the 
capital from 1530: its territory comprises 1,062 square 
miles with an extreme length of 62, and greatest breadth of 
40 square miles, and a population of half a million. He 
failed to seize Aden, but in 1515 captured Ormuz, a great 
trade emporium in the Persian Gulf, and Malacca in the 
Eastern Archipelago. His projects were too great for his 
forces. He sent out commercial missions to foreign States, 
and conciliated neighbouring Powers: he made some efforts 
to introduce justice, local administration and finance ; 
to appease the natives he respected Indian usages and 
tolerated Indian creeds. He was superseded by another 
Viceroy, and died in 1515 at Goa, leaving the Portuguese 
power in India at the height of its greatness. Portugal 
commanded the sea-route and trade, and held thirty factories 
on the African, Indian, and Malayan coasts. Diu and 
Damaun, which still remain Portuguese, were captured in 
1534-38. The conduct of the Portuguese on the Indian 
coasts, where they ravaged, burnt, and plundered villages 
with continual cruelty, aroused a confederation of the 
country powers against them; their prestige was lost, 
though they repelled the attacks. The Viceroys and 
Governors who succeeded Albuquerque were, with few excep- 
tions, men of inferior calibre, corrupt and violent; their 
mismanagement of the trade ruined some of the principal 
emporia; the morals of the community deteriorated. Vasco da 
Gama himself was Viceroy for only three months in 1524, 
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when he died at Cochin. John da Castro (1545-1548) was 
the last of the heroes. There were twenty-seven Viceroys 
and Governors between 1505 and 1580. During this time 
Christian missions were established and prospered in India. 
The Jesuit Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies, went 
out to Goa in 1542 under the patronage of John III. of 
Portugal. He preached, baptised, and founded mission 
settlements in Southern India, Malacca, and the Spice 
Islands ; in 1552 he died in China. The Portuguese intro- 
duced the Inquisition into India in 1560, and the cruelties 
perpetrated in the propagation of Christianity added to the 
evil reputation which the Portuguese had acquired for them- 
selves by their treatment of the natives. Even the Dutch 
were welcomed in comparison with the Portuguese. 


The power of Portugal in the East never possessed the 
elements of permanent Empire, and it suffered, too, from 
circumstances beyond the nation’s control. The decay of 
their power in India really dates from 1580, when Portugal 
fell under the rule of Spain. The Spanish Captivity, 
so-called, lasted from 1580 to 1640, and during it the Portu- 
guese in India were not adequately supported from Europe. 
Indeed, Portugal, with its small population, could not furnish 
sufficient men of the proper class. Their numbers were 
reduced by wars, the slave trade lowered the national 
characteristics. Spain had other undertakings in America 
and the Netherlands upon her hands; Portuguese interests 
were sacrificed to those of Spain. Philip II. utilised the 
Portuguese revenues in attempts to subdue Holland. The 
Dutch gained their independence from Spain, and became 
a sea power stronger than the Portuguese. Retaliatory 
expeditions were despatched to India by the enemies of 
Spain. The Indian trade was directed to the Netherlands ; 
the first Dutch Fleet which rounded the Cape in 1595 sealed 
the fate of the Portuguese trade; the Dutch gradually seized 
the Moluccas and Malacca from the Portuguese. In India 
itself the Portuguese had, as time advanced, established 
some factories in the interior. As military adventurers 
they reached Gaur, Dacca, Chittagong, the Sundarbans: 
they intermarried freely with the Indians and were called 
Feringis, or Franks. Akbar patronised a Portuguese 
Mission at Agra, and invited Portuguese Friars to Delhi. 
Another Mogul Emperor caused their expulsion from 
Hooghly in 1632, Their language has left its mark in 
India. 


By the time that Portugal was emancipated from Spain 
her trade had been ruined, the Dutch were supreme in the 
Eastern seas, and England was making progress there. 
Ceylon was taken by the Dutch in 1656; the Marathas 
captured Bassein in 1739. The abolition of the Inquisition 
in India in 1814 was too late to repair its calamitous effects. 
The loss of their commerce was the ruin of the Portuguese 
power. Old Goa is in ruins, and modern Goa struggles to 
exist, maintained by a poorly paid administration and small 
military force. The other Portuguese possessions, Damaun, 
eighty-two square miles, and the island of Diu, less than seven 
miles by two, are of little value; and, as there can be no 
hope of a revival of a Portuguese Empire in India, the 
reasonable course would be to transfer the territories to 
England on suitable terms. But national pride stands 
opposed to reason, as in the corresponding case of Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagore, still held by the French. The 
Portuguese have shown the way to England more than once ; 
firstly, how to acquire distant trade by enterprise; and, 
secondly, how to lose it by projects beyond their strength 
and by gross mismanagement. The course of history is 
strewn with such wrecks and warnings. The book which 
has given rise to these observations does not cover the whole 
history, but is an excellent account of the great Portuguese 
leaders of whom it treats, 





THE POET’S HOLIDAY 


VII.—FRENCH OR FLEMISH ?: 


It is probable that the truest history of a nation is always 
to be found in its Art, if we study it with discrimination, 
for whether he seeks them in himself or in his neighbours 
the artist does undoubtedly register the emotions and 
opinions of his day. Therefore I think I need not apologise 
for approaching the burning question of the hour in Belgium 
through the medium of an artist’s personality. [t is a fact 
that I shall never be able to discuss the rights of the Flemish 
section of the Belgian population without thinking of M. 
Georges Eekhoud. 

A few weeks ago I heard M. Eekhoud lecture on Loren- 
zaccio, Alfred De Musset’s timid Hamlet, and after the 
lecture was over I was introduced to the lecturer and spent 
the rest of the evening in his company. I must confess 
frankly that I was disappointed. I had been told that, with 
Maeterlinck, Albert Giraud, and Camille Lemonnier, he was 
in the front rank of Belgian men of letters. I had heard 
stories of a youth spent in revolt against authorities and the 
conventions they support. I had heard of a decoration 
boisterously declined; in this country of cheap ribbon he is 
probably the only writer of any note who is not decorated. 
I had been led to expect a wild revolutionary; I met only a 
tame Professor. He had kindly little eyes and a courteous 
manner, but he clearly belonged to the fatal class that draws 
its opinions from books rather than from life. Equally clearly 
he was Flemish rather than Walloon, German rather than 
French, 

There remained his books, and here a surprise awaited me. 
Side by side with sketches of a naive and almost infantile 
sentimentality I found studies of rare emotions made with 
the sureness of touch of a master. I do not know that I 
have ever seen such contrasts within the walls of one book 
as are to be found in “ Mes Communions.” “ Climatérie” is 
the story of two boys at a Swiss school, of whom the psycho- 
logy recalled to me those long days of my childhood when I 
had nothing better to read than “ Harry Milner” or the 
“True History of Sandford and Merton.” These boys wept 
the same tears and behaved in the same romantic manner as 
the futile creations of Mrs. Sherwood and the eccentric Day 
Yet in the same book there are such things as “ Appol et 
Brouscard” and “Le Sublime Escarpe,” sketches of a 
brutality of morals and emotion that would have made Mrs. 
Sherwood turn in her grave. The same contrast is to be 
noticed in “Le Cycle Patibulaire,” but in a modified form, 
for here a greater skill of expression has almost succeeded 
in refining the sentimentality to terms of sentiment. It is 
possible to read such a pleasant fancy as “ Le Jardin” with- 
out feeling like a boy who has stolen a pound of chocolate ; 
while, on the other hand, such a story as “ Hiep-Hioup!” 
the tragedy of a gamekeeper whose noble violence of love 
awakens a genuine hatred in the breast of his malodorous 
Mary Fitton, lingers in the mind as a masterpiece of strong 
emotions. “Le Cycle Patibulaire” is a book that no one 
who is interested in French literature can afford to neglect. 


Primatively the Flemish race is undoubtedly of a low type 
physically and intellectually, moved by that ineloquent 
brutality that finds admirable artistic expression in Camille 
Lemonnier’s “ La Mort.” Under the influence of education 
this brutality, which might be described as unintelligent 
hatred, becomes softened to a sentimentality that is assuredly 
unintelligent love, and has been fully interpreted in Flemish 
by Henri Conscience. But this metamorphosis, in itself by 
no means surprising, does not account for the phenomenon 
of M. Georges Eekhoud, who is at once a rebel against con- 
ventions and a sentimentalist, which implies that he has 
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accepted the most false of all conventions. To my mind the 
explanation of this paradox becomes simple when we look 
at the postage-stamps of Belgium, which are printed in two 
languages. Any one of exceptional intellect who is born of 
Flemish blood must be subject to two very strong influences, 
mutually antagonistic; most Flemish artists settle the 
problem by becoming violently French, like M. Maeterlinck. 
A few feel the calls of patriotism and endeavour to make 
something of the dubious Dutch dialect that serves them for 
amother tongue. M. Kekhoud must have hesitated between 
these two points until at one time he enjoyed the doubtful 
advantages of a dual personality. There was M. Eekhoud, 
the lover of passion and youth and beauty, the leader of a 
forlorn revolt against the follies of civilisation, the creator 
of wild and terrible tales. But there was also Herr 
Eekhoud, the timid student of books and dreamer of tearful, 
sickly-sweet romance, who must surely have suffered 
torments of remorse for the unruly deeds of his turbulent 
alter ego. All that is best in M,. Eekhoud’s work was pro- 
duced by the reaction of French culture on his mind, and if, 
as a whole, his work is disappointing, it must surely be 
because he hesitated to throw sentimental Dr. Jekyll over- 


board early in his career. When I saw Professor Kekhoud- 


smiling benignly at the fatuities of his bowrgeois students, | 
felt as if I were assisting at the funeral of Mr. Hyde, the 
man of genius. 

There are four Universities in Belgium, and in all of 
them the instruction is givenin French. But the Democratic 
party is now moving to have the University of Ghent 
transformed into a Flemish University—so once more we 
have the spectacle of democracy seeking to bring about 
reactionary changes. This movement is really reactionary, 
going back at least as far as the Tower of Babel, for it is a 
deliberate effort to foster the continuity of the Flemish 
tongue by artificial means. Every intelligent man in the 
country talks French as a matter of course. But as the 
majority of the Flemish are too stupid to learn any tongue 
but their own ignoble patois, the democrats are anxious to 
burden a certain number of students with the same dis- 
ability as the general mass of the uneducated. It is pretty 
enough to talk sentimentally abont the mother-tongue, but 
if the children can speak a better language than their mother 
itis surely desirable that they should do so. This would 
seem an obvious truth, but it destroys nine-tenths of the 
arguments of the flamingants, as they are called. In two 
generations Belgium would become a French-speaking —and, 
what is far more important, a French-thinking—nation ; 
but now we have the miserable spectacle of a number of 
clever men labouring to prolong the present antagonism of 
speech and thought, for there is not the slightest possibility 
of Flemish ever being the language of the nation as a whole. 
If democracy is always going to be so little intelligent, we 
shall scon iong for the coming of a new prophet to save the 
people from being overwhelmed by the handicap of their 
rights. 

This is one of those artificial movements which is started 
as an intellectual exercise, continued as a habit, and which 
ends by becoming a passion. I suppose the flamingants will 
have their University sooner or later, though there is at 
least a doubt whether they will be able to find any students 
willing to be taught in Flemish, save, perhaps, in Holland 
and South Africa. There is a story of a State-paid Pro- 
fessor of Flemish elocution who held his appointment for 
ten years without ever finding a single pupil. When the 
Inspectors announced their periodical visits he had to hire 
pupils at five francs apiece to come and listen to his lectures ! 
A University run on those lines would perhaps be the most 
satisfactory termination to a foolish crusade, which suggests, 
nevertheless, certain dangers to those who are interested— 
and England surely not least of all—in a solid and united 





Belgium. We have seen the unhappy results of the foster- 
ing of race-differences in our own relationship with Ireland. 


RicuarD Mrippieron, 








UNKNOWN MANTZELAND* 


In the heart of the province of Sze-chuan, in Western 
China, where the Yang-tse-Chiang makes a great loop, 
turning from a southerly course to north-east, before it 
settles to its main course due east towards the Yellow Sea, 
there is an enclave of some 8,400 square miles in extent, known 
as Lololand, inhabited by tribes of non-Chinese race, who 
have preserved their independence of the Peking Government 
tothe present day. It was here that on December 24th, 1908, 
Mr. J. W. Brooke, a young Englishman, of Yorkshire family, 
was foully done to death while carrying out some explora- 
tions in the interest of geographical research. This some- 
what ponderous volume is an account of Mr. Brooke's last 
journey related by Mr. Fergusson, who was travelling with 
him at the time in the interests of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

In the Spring of 1906 Mr. Brooke left England for the pur- 
pose of exploring the sources of the Brahmaputra river from 
the Indian side. The treaty that we had just then concluded 
with Russia obliged the Indian Government to forbid his 
entrance into Tibet, and finding all attempts to cross the 
frontier frustrated by the frontier officials he resolved to 
enter Tibet from the Chinese side. In three months he was 
at Sining-fu in Western Kan-su, and, while making prepara- 
tions for his journey, witnessed the arrival of the Dalai 
Lama on his way to Peking, and two days later was granted 
an audience with the Buddhist Pope, being the first English- 
man ever seen by him. 

While arranging to start from Tankar, on the Chinese 
frontier, he was exposed to an encounter with an armed Tibe- 
tan, who suddenly attacked him without reason, and he was 
fortunate enough to escape with a slight sword-cut. Leaving 
Tankar he followed the route, by Koko-Nor and across the 
Tsaidam plain, that was taken by Hue and Gabet in 1844, 
and by Prejevalski in 1870, and was finally forced by the 
Tibetans to turn back when only two hundred miles from 
Lhassa. 


At the very beginning of 1908 Mr. Brooke started on the 
journey that was to end so disastrously. Apparently he 
had abandoned the idea of reaching the sources of the 
Brahmaputra, and the object of this journey is nowhere 
stated. Asa companion he took with him Mr. C. H. Meares, 
whom he had met the preceding year at Tientsin, and later 
they were joined by Mr. Fergusson. Their very erratic course, 
as traced in the maps accompanying the volume, seems to 
show that Mr. Brooke’s object was to carry out a plane-table 
survey of a part of Sze-chuan inhabited by semi-independent 
tribes, known to the Chinese as Mantzeland, while Mr. 
Fergusson distributed books on behalf of the Bible Society. 
The names of the small semi-independent States traversed 
by the travellers will be new to everybody, except the 
missionaries who boldly penetrate nearly everywhere, 
being generally.assured of a good reception on account of 
their surgical skill. Somo, Drukagi, Kanga, Damba, 
Ngaba, Ngolok are evidently names of Tibetan origin, and 
are not to be found in the ordinary maps. The language 
spoken in them differs from Chinese, and their relations 
with the Chinese Government are confined to supplying free 





*Adventure, Sport, and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes. By 
W. N. Fergusson, F.R.G.S. TIlustrated. (Constable and Co 
16s, net.) 
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transport to Chinese officials passing through the country, 
and a visit to Peking by the chiefs every seven years to pay 
tribute. Chinese authority goes for so little in some places 
that no official can visit them without first obtaining per- 
mission. 

Any information regarding an unexplored country, and a 
people that for ages have lived secluded from the world, is 
bound to be full of interest. We could have wished that 
the author had told us more than he has done. The chapters 
on Mantze Religion and Customs, and on Lololand are of 
especial interest. The inhabitants of these small, indepen- 
dent, and semi-independent States are apparently descendants 
of a Tibetan race, who, in past centuries, have been gradu- 
ally driven by the Chinese out of the more fertile and easily 
accessible low-lying lands into the tangled mass of mountain 
and forest known as Mantzeland. And the fact is, we 
think here mentioned for the first time, that the final 
crushing of the Taiping rebellion and capture of its leader 
was effected by these tribes, after the Chinese had driven 
the rebels into the hill country. With proper safeguards 
and Chinese passports, together with missionary assistance, 
there seem no reasons why English sportsmen should not 
explore these mountains, but they must be prepared to rough 
it. Mr. Fergusson appears to have hardly recognised the 
opportunities he and his companion enjoyed of extending our 
knowledge of natural history, and, to judge from his book, the 
party were ill-equipped inthat respect. That extraordinary 
animal the Takin (Budorcas taxicolor) was common, but 
only one was shot, by Mr. Meares, for whom it is claimed 
that he is the first Englishman who ever shot one. Serow 
and goral were also common, but we are left in doubt as to 
whether they belong to new sub-species or not; and it is 
therefore not surprising that we find ovis ammum written 
several times for ovis ammon. But the most puzzling animal 
we hear of is the chitze, or what the author calls the chamois. 
This is the first mention of chamois east of the Caucasus, and 
it is impossible to say what the animal alluded to is. As one 
was shot it is a pity that no photograph was taken of it. The 
Mantze country ought to abound in pheasants, but none are 
mentioned: indeed, the only game-fowl alluded to in the 
book is a “ peimuhchi, a bird as large as a turkey.” 

This was probably a snow-cock (tetraogallus), the hailik 
of Prejevalski. Then we are told of a wonderful fish, 
called by the Chinese wa-wa-u, or “child-fish,” which might 
be a mermaid from the description. It is related in a 
matter-of-fact way that a specimen was bought in the fish- 
market at Ya-chow and put into alcohol. The perfunctory 
manner in which these things are mentioned is sufficient to 
show how little the author appreciated his opportunities. 
There are two maps of the routes traversed in Mantzeland, 
but they do little to aid the reader, and they have that 
exasperating but too common fault of spelling names of 
places differently from the text—Cheo-Chien for Cheoser, 
Kai-She-Chia for Gaishechia, Yukuo for Yukoh, Piaowa-La 
for Pewa Pass are enough to make the most patient reader 
gnash his teeth, while many names of localities one would 
wish to identify are not on the maps atall. The book is 
plentifully illustrated with photographs, inany of which are 
of considerable interest. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Rowland Ward we are 
enabled to reproduce an engraving of the head of that 
remarkable and little-known animal the takin, whose fall to 
the rifle of the first English sportsman fortunate to penetrate 
into its native haunts is alluded to in the foregoing review. 
In spite of the bovine character of its horns, it belongs 
really to the family of goat-antelopes ; its nearest congener 
being the serow. It is a heavily built animal, standing about 
3}ft. high at the shoulder, with stout limbs, a short tail like 


can be known at present, it is found everywhere, in suitable 
ground, over that large and unexplored tract of country 
between South-Western China and our Indian North. 
Eastern frontier. 

Its existence was first made known some sixty years ago, 
by the late Brian Hodgson, who obtained specimens from the 
Mishmi hills on the Assam border, Since then a few 
specimens have been procured from the same locality, from 
time to time, through the tribesmen who cross the border 
to attend fairs in British territory, but no European has yet 
been able to gain admission into the country. The murder 
of Mr. Williamson at the hands of the Abors, who are neigh- 
bours of the Mishmis, reported within the last few days, 
shows why Indian sportsmen have not been able to penetrate 
to the haunts of the takin across the Assam border. 

Its existence in Western China was made known at a later 
date by Milne-Edwards, but it is only in the last few years 





Copyright, Rowland Ward, 167, Piccadilly, W. 


that specimens from that locality have been brought to 
England. In the Sze-chuan specimens the horns appear to 
be somewhat less upright, and are more wrinkled at the 
base than in the Mishmi specimens. The coats also seem 
lighter in colour, but the difference may only be seasonal. 
Stuffed specimens from both localities are to be seen in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, where also 
may be seen a skeleton presented by Mr. J. W. Brooke in 
1908, presumably the one shot by Mr. Meares. 

The illustration represents a head from the Mishmi hills 
in the possession of Colonel J. Biddulph. 








SPRING IN JAPAN 


It is the Japanese imagination to make the world-large 
laughter of flowers out of the December snow; it is our 
fire of imagination that we build a land of Spring fairies 
already in Winter's heart of frost, and of wind too solemn 
even for speech. We flatly object to recognise the existence 
of Winter; we are happy to think that we have only three 
seasons in the year. I always think the Japanese mind is 
most wonderful where it leaves behind the Chinese thought, 
finite, hard, like the Greek thought, whose consciousness to 
ethics ever thought a Vision frivolous; and we thank the 
Buddhism which encouraged our appreciation of Nature as 
having a big share of moral life. We read in our literature 
the record of a long fight of those two thoughts, Chinese 
and Japanese. It is originally a Chinese thought to praise 





a goat’s, a large head, and horns in both sexes. So far as 


and moralise over the plum blossom ; and the nightingale, 
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speaking generally, is more a Chinese bird, or, we might 
say, a Greek bird, like Keats’ nightingale, than a Japanese 
bird; but the nightingale, also the plum blossom, became 
quite Japanese things when we found in them a most 
feverish outburst of our desire toward Spring. We hardly 
think of truth and beauty as the ending words for a song 
on the nightingale as in Keats’ ode; our mind goes straight 
to the irresistible impulse of the bird in leaving the deeper 
hills to hunt after Spring and sunlight. It is a great moment 
among many others when we show we are much related with 
the Celtic temperament; there is nothing like our Spring 
thought, often turbulent, ever so passionate, that we express 
most forcibly one of the clear national characteristics. 

Outside the sky is ashen and dumb, as it is usually at the 
end of December; the maple-leaves sang a month ago their 
last farewell of glory written in blood. (What a patience 
and strength they saved only to reach that tragic end!) 
Within my rvom the Spring air already floods. The Chinese 
daffodils, aged but happy, bloom on the folonoma, the holy 
dais, where Spring always begins first to smile; a most 
appropriate picture is hanged on its wall, ready to greet the 
approach of the New Year in a gorgeous attire of old fashion. 
The fire burns in the hébachi, or fire-box, whispering a far-off 
forest story and the rustic humanity which is the best. 
What a country-like love in the charcoal fire! A while ago 
my servant boy returned home from the market where he 
bought the proper decoration for New Year's Day, made of 
straw, seaweed, lobster (it is a Japanese allegory to have a 
humorous side, as, for instance, with this lobster, which 
represents agelessness in its very old shape of crooked back) ; 
I told him that a big pair of pine trees should be put up at 
the entrance of my house to create the house of evergreen 
Eternity. I already hear outside the merry music of lion- 
dancers, who make havoc among the children, whose 
suspicious eyes wish to know where Happy New Year ever 
comes. We will soon see what a great part a fan plays in 
our Japanese life, which will be carried by each person going 
round to scatter good wishes among the people known or 
unknown. 

I will stay within the shut doors, or shojis, live in the 
Spring air of my creation after much cost, and wait for the 
outside Nature to burst out in jollity ; I know that then my 
moods will never be disturbed even when the doors of my 
house swing open, and the air within and without communi- 
cate with one another on equal terms. I shall see the low 
sky with the still lower clouds of cherry-blossoms by «a 
stream (what a picture to please the Tosa school of artists !), 
and again the cherry-blossom with lanterns and jolly people 
in dance, which would be a subject for a Hokusai or 
Hiroshige. When a poet sings Spring to frighten from him 
the Invisible or Unseen, it is from his desire to make the affair 
sudden and strange, to make a mysterious world with 
laughter and tears arm in arm. 

My Spring thought, which started more objectively, slowly 
entered in subjective appreciation, and my psychical quality 
of mind is strangely evolving in April, when I see not each 
shape of Spring, but the one big Vision or Imagination of 
all Spring now appearing, now disappearing, as one big 
mist, into whose seen or unknown breath my own existence 
Will be lost ; by losing myself I know I shall get a greatest 
Joy of life. My desire will soon be exhausted when it is 
filled. And I will rest in reverie. 

The season, too, will rest in rain before getting another 
pang of force. Nature, who began as strong and objective as 
& Chinese art, and then turned as voluptuous and quite real 
48 the Shijo art, more as our beloved Ukiyoye art, is now 

coming the art of Korin design in the season of iris and 
Wistaria, great Korin’s favourite subjects The Japanese 
nature of May is most decorative. 


Yone Nooucui. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


CoLonet Beruewt’s “ Modern Artillery in the Field,”’* which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just published, deserves, though it 
is a technical book for the use of the service, more than a 
passing notice in the general Press. The civilian reader is 
already acquainted with Colonel Bethell’s deservedly high 
European position upon the subject. His international 
reputation with regard to modern artillery is established 

The book is divided into four parts: Equipment, Practical 
Gunnery, the Minor Tacties of Artillery, and Combined 
Tactics. ‘Thirteen plates and a frontispiece illustrate it. 
There ave « large number of figures inset in the text to 
illustrate the description or argument with which a passage 
is concerned. The description of the various national 
equipments in the first pages is summary but sufficient. A 
word or two upon the historic order in which the principles 
and accessories of the Q.I. gun were developed might have 
afforded interest to the lay-reader, but would not have 
served the purposes of such a work. ‘To the politician 
such au historical survey would be of first-class importance, 
and it is to be hoped that something of the nature will follow 
from Colouel Bethell’s pen. 

The writer's own considered conclusions are of particular 
interest. His decision in favour of the German use of 
every gun, as against the French theory of counter batteries, 
is of particular interest (pages 291-292) read in connection 
with what follows, which is a less certain judgment upon 
the French theory of short ranges. Did space permit, it 
would be a fascinating point to discuss, for if the French 
are right in their theory of short range (upon which the 
whole of their artillery tactics depend), then the British 
service, which inclines to the opposite theory, has been 
misled by the peculiar experience of South Africa, and by 
the tendency of every nation at the end of a long and 
difficult campaign to exaggerate the importance of long 
range. We must be content to mention here briefly the 
great authority of Langlois, and the fact that his conclusions 
were not unsupported by the realities of the Manchurian 
campaign. 

Another section to which the general reader will turn 
with great interest is the comparison of the various forms of 
fire discipline in the modern battery, but what a purely 
technical book of this sort cannot be expected to give us— 
and yet what is really the deciding factor—is the rapidity of 
fire in practice of each service. It is perfectly true, as 
Colonel Bethell points out on pages 282 and 283, that mere 
rapidity of fire is not the be-all and end-all of the gunner. 
But a moment comes when a superior rate of delivery is 
equivalent to a total superiority over the enemy. 

Now that is partly a question of material, but even more 
a question of moral factors. It is particularly true that 
when battery is firing at battery rapidity of fire will tell. 
It must always be remembered that exceptional feats in 
quick firing count for nothing any more than rifle competi- 
tions and marksmanship at very long ranges count in the 
making of a linesman. It is further true that the modern 
gun can shoot if it is pressed “‘ more quickly than it is able 
to”—to use an Irishism. That is, it will be too hot to use 
long before it has reached the limit of its firing capacity. 
Still it is a good test of efficiency so see at what rate the men 
can “feed” their pieces; but that can only be seen by the 
eye—it cannot be judged on paper. In the remarks in 
which Colonel Bethell very clearly criticises the French 
theory of “neutralising” an enemy’s battery, he implies 
by his argument what rapidity of fire will mean. 

A word may here be submitted against the theory that 





* Modern Artillery in the Field. By Colonel H. A. Bethell, 





R.F.A. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
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only direct hits will help tosilence a modern battery. It is 
a theory almost universal, but it does neglect the moral 
factor. It is, however, pleasant to read on page 298 the 
sentence, “‘ Other troops may be demoralised after suffering 
25 per cent. of casualties, but there is no record of a gunner 
running away from his gun.” The next sentence gives the 
true reason why—it is not so flattering: the gunner feels 
safer behind his gun than anywhere else. There might be 
added to this dictum the truth that the gunner has some- 
thing to do, and that, in any form of struggle and strain, is 
a powerful aid and steadier to the nerves. 

The general reader will also be particularly interested in 
the section dealing with the use of guns against flying 
machines. Unfortunately, Colonel Bethell does not deal 
with what many competent observers believe to be the chief 
problem involved (to wit, the action of artillery against 
aeroplanes), save in one very short paragraph on p. 192. 
Now this point is surely of capital importance. As the lay 
or civilian phrase goes, “ you have only to look” at a gas- 
bag of any sort to see how vulnerable it is. 

Mr. Blatchford, observing the manceuvres of last year 
in Picardy for the Daily Mail, brought out this point very 
clearly ; and indeed it needs no emphasis. The whole of 
the fifth chapter in the book before us deals with “ balloon 
guns,” and nearly the whole of it is concerned with the 
business of destroying a gas-bag, the rest being concerned 
with the use of aerial vehicles for the dropping of 
explosives. Well, there is little doubt that the gas-bag 
in any form will be an object so liable to destruction that 
its main use will be for cutting across “elbows” in com- 
munications, for the general survey of country from a great 
height, for the carrying of news, rapidly and unexpectedly, 
from a force which is cut off, and the carrying of it under 
cover of the darkness. 

The real point of our changing moment is the aeroplane. 
The whole problem of war has hitherto been the discovery 
of the enemy’s massing. If he was performing a “ conver- 
sion’’—that is, bringing great bodies of troops from his 
right to his left, or in some other way preparing an unex- 
pected strength in a particular section of his line, the only 
way of guessing at that was by surprise or prisoners, or the 
hardy action of small groups of cavalry. Doubt always 
remained by far the largest factor in the business, until the 
advent of the aeroplane. The aeroplane has changed every- 
thing in that regard. Short of a tempest, the French service 
could, should war break out this summer, discover exactly 
the tactical plan of an enemy during the course of an action— 
and no other service as yet can meet them. Even when, or 
if, the German service (and our own) have caught up the 
lead of the French in this matter, the aeroplane will still 
remain the dominating point of the modern change. That 
force which can destroy its enemy’s aeroplanes or put them 
at a disadvantage will blind its opponent: it will put out its 
eyes. 

"We emphasise this essential rather crudely because public 

opinion, and even military opinion, does not yet seem to 
seize its capital importance. The old army was like a blind 
man feeling: the army equipped with aeroplanes (in the 
only service which as yet has got a competent body of these 
machines) is like a man seeing. Whoever keeps his aero- 
planes in a superiority of number and efficiency cripples 
those of his opponent’s, retains for himself the power of 
seeing, and has all the advantages ‘of a man with good sight 
over a man blind or half-blind in a fight between them. 
However violently the new fact be expressed or emphasised, 
it cannot be exaggerated. It is the capital change which the 
year 1910 forced in the Plains of Picardy upon the art of 
War. 

The crucial question, therefore, is, What damage can be 
done to the aeroplane and how ? 





It is particularly a question for gunners. The rifle is out 
of it. The membranes of the aeroplane (which present the 
actually large visible targets) are not in question. A bullet 
through them would have no effect. If one of the main 
wooden supports were struck, the bullet at a distance would 
probably glance from its oval section, and a broadside shot 
means the hitting of a slender rod at many hundreds of yards 
range and at an indefinite height in the air. There remains 
the chance of striking the driver. It is infinitesimal. To 
destroy the propeller would not bring the aeroplane to the 
ground, for it can glide. In a word, the rifle is useless, and 
doubly useless from the fact that an aeroplane observes what 
is behind the enemy’s firing line from a trajectory situated 
well within the firing line of its own troops, and at any 
height from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. Guns alone can deal with 
these instruments; but so far as recent experience goes, 
it is very doubtful whether they can deal with them effec- 
tively. The aeroplane is shooting through the air at any- 
thing between thirty-five miles and sixty miles an hour; 
it has a complete view of the country beneath it. The 
gun with which it can be attacked must be mounted 
upon a motor chassis and must follow roads. Of all objects 
upon the surface of the earth a road is the most 
conspicuous to an observer situated some hundreds of feet 
above the soil. The first preoccupation of the airman would 
be to mark upon the roads beneath him the presence of such 
an instrument, and he could detect it long before he had any 
chance of beginning to fix the range. Even did he give it 
that opportunity many shots would have to be fired with a 
smoke-trail shell before the target was approached, and the 
aeroplane could be out of range within twenty seconds. 

An alternative suggestion has been to provide a number 
of such pieces and to conceal them. It is doubtful whether 
such a manceuvre would be successful, and that on account 
of the reason just given. The artillery could only act within 
its own firing line. The first range-fixing shot—practically 
certain to be very wide—would betray the attack, and an 
aeroplane can dart away from danger almost simultaneously 
with the discovery of its existence. The whole business 
may be compared to the shooting of birds, such as rooks, 
while in flight, with a pea-rifle. Now if the aeroplane is 
nearly invulnerable, it follows that war has wholly changed 
in its character. 

On page 361 Colonel Bethell tells us that ‘a dirigible, 
aeroplane, &c., now form part of the equipment of every 
large fortress.” The words “Saving those under the control 
of our War Office” should be added. 








A SONG OF THE MOTOR 


To travel through the night by road, one’s own. safety and 
that of trusting friends dependent on one’s ever-watchful 
eyes, skill in handling the impulsive car and cool nerve to 
avert accident, is no light undertaking. When, in addition, 
the journey extends from Thames to Firth of Forth, the 
engine is not to be allowed to stop under any circumstance, 
and the car has to be kept running on top gear only, it is 
not altogether absurd to liken the performance to some of 
the deeds of derring-do which have been fortunate enough 
to become immortalised by the poets. It is true that very 
fine head-lamps throw comforting beams of white light 4 
long way ahead, but this very light is sometimes the cause 
of doubt, for it makes such vivid contrasts that the sense of 
proportion and distance is upset. Any one knowing our 
English roads well is aware that they are absurdly narrow, 
stupidly cambered, and that they wind and twist and branch 
off suddenly in the most disconcerting manner. To drive ® 
motor-car any distance through the country is like perform 
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ing trick-driving in a gymkhana, so that one may imagine 
something of what a journey from London to Edinburgh 
means when undertaken through the dusk and murk of night. 

Putting oneself in the place of the driver of a powerful 
car like the Gear-Boxless Sheffield-Simplex, which recently 
triumphantly carried out this run under the conditions 
referred to, in fancy one can follow something of his sensa- 
tions and experience. London is threaded, say, in daylight, 
the traffic threatening several times to hold the car up—a 
contingency not to be thought of without dismay seeing 
that from start to finish top-gear only is allowable under 
watchful observation of official eyes, and that the whole 
raison d’étre of the journey would be destroyed. Once in 
the suburbs, where gardens and trees have yet many weeks 
to wait before Nature fully awakes from her hibernation, 
more freedom of movement is possible, and the pulse of the 
six-cylinder engine can be more easily noted by the excus- 
ably-anxious driver, who has so much before him. Without 
undue haste, but losing no time, the open country is reached, 
and one can see from horizon to horizon the vast arc of the 
grey sky growing gradually darker with the rapidly-waning 
afternoon. Though with every sense on the alert, the driver 
has opportunity to note the sad and depressing effect of 
lonely expanses of ploughed fields bordered by gaunt 
trees, and he cannot help picturing them as they will be 
later when Summer comes into her own, with the drowsy 
air scented by innumerable flowers, larks fluttering 
joyously up into the blue gates of Heaven, hedgerows 
and ditches lush with vivid green nettles and grasses, and 
the whole countryside filled with the murmurous sounds 
of insect life enjoying the warmth of the sun that has 
given them their brief life. 

Then the reality around him, with its cold searching wind 
and its remaining signs of long-continued wet, buffets away 
this momentary day-dream, and he instinctively makes a side- 
way movement with a foot resting upon a sliding pedal. This 
slightly opens the throttle and the car speeds on faster into 
the gathering dusk as if impatient to get its task done. The 
oncoming gloom then makes objects indistinct and the 
horn is sounded more frequently and imperiously, and 
in good time before overtaking or meeting other vehicles. 
The driver begins to consider the advisability of switching 
on the electric lamps, though it is not yet lighting-up time 
by law, and, finally, decides that he prefers to wait awhile 
even though he is obliged to peer sharply ahead. Another 
movement of the foot smoothly, but insistently, slows the 
car’s speed to a more sedate pace, as the road winds and a 
town is not very far off if his calculations are correct. He 
proves right, and as soon as the first twinkling light comes 
into view he switches on all the car’s lamps. Fora few 
moments the contrast is such that his eyes have to correct 
their focus, and he sits a little more upright and masterfully 
at the wheel. The admirable torque or turning movement 
imparted to the driving shaft by the six pistons allows the 
car to proceed through the streets of the town quite inoffen- 
sively, and though an erratic slow and heavy waggon ahead 
necessitates pulling up to little more than a crawl, the driver 
senses from experience that the top-gear can be maintained. 

Once more in the heart of the country and negotiating hill 
ranges, the car is given full latitude of pace and power, 
though by this time it is pitch dark, and side turnings loom 
up with startling suddenness, except when finger-posts or 
Warning-signs properly placed are picked out far ahead by 
the beams from the head-lamps. Conversation among the 
passengers is desultory, and carried on in subdued tones, 
and, when spoken to directly, the driver answers in mono- 
syllables. He has to try and remember his bearings in 
comparison with a map he closely studied beforehand. 
Though a map is carried, and is being constantly referred to 
by one of the party with the aid of an electric torch, a fork 





in the road may easily lead to a mistake in direction. Once 
the wrong way be taken inadvertently it will be impossible 
to turn back because that would demand the use of the 
reverse gear. To be on the wrong road at all is certain to 
add considerably to the difficulties of the attempt, and the 
driver has to slow down in all cases of doubt. 

Hour after hour the car reels off the miles. The driver 
finds it difficult to determine whether he is going up hill or 
down except on really steep gradients. Strange freaks of 
memory come to his mind, such as the belief in pixies, talk 
of ghosts that haunt the highways, and Dick Turpin’s 
famous ride. Slipping through dark villages or the deserted 
streets of sleeping towns, his thoughts irresistibly dwell on 
the people there who are forced by an unconquerable 
physical law to cease their labours or idle pleasures for the 
brief space of night. He knows that shortly his own eyes 
will be aching for lack of sleep, and he begins to hate and 
almost to fear the ever-receding pall of blackness ahead of 
the car's lights. The miles seem eternal, though the great- 
hearted car spurns them all without falter; the tension he 
has been enduring for so long and so far is beginning to tell 
on him; he realises that his very life and those of the 
passengers are in the hollow of his hand. An instant’s 
misjudgment or lack of control from fatigue or eye-strain 
would mean disaster, and he must relax no jot in watch- 
fulness though he yearns for rest. 

Suddenly the exclamation “Scotland!” from the map- 
holder tells him that the great journey is nearly done. 
Another hour’s progress, perhaps two, will show him the 
great castle dominating the modern Athens, for dawn is 
breaking slowly but surely. There are still big ascents to 
overcome, but the gallant car has conquered worse in the 
womb of the night, and he has now no doubt that the goal 
will be won and the great attempt become an accomplished 
deed. Tongues are loosened and succulent food is passed 
round, the driver champing hungrily and demanding more 
as he steers with one hand in perfect command of the 
docile car. Light and food restore his confidence, hills are 
breasted at “ full throttle,” the level “devoured,” and 
descents almost flown. A dark grey mass upstanding in 
the distance in a haze of smoke resolves into hill and castle, 
and only a few minutes later the great top-gear run is at 
an end. 


AntHony Hami.ton. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS 
By Lancetot Lawton 


In spite of the lurid reports in the daily press of “ big 
battles "—which, reduced totheir proper military significance, 
are nothing more or less than petty engagements—the 
optimistic opinion prevails in well-informed Mexican circles 
in London that the worst of the revolution is over, and that 
only guerilla warfare on a small scale is to be expected. It 
is felt that Sefior Madero, the leader of the insurgents, must 
be coming to the end of his financial resources, and as 
revolt, like any other form of armed hostility, is an 
expensive game, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the collapse of organised resistance to President Diaz’s 
forces is at hand. There is a very strong rumour abroad 
that the whole trouble has been engineered and kept alive 
in the interests of a certain powerful American financial 
group which has been opposed in a very active way to 
an-important British enterprise in Mexico, and which 
hopes to profit considerably in the event of the downfall of 
the existing régime. If there is truth in this ramour—and 
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emanating as it does from serious sources it is worthy of 
more than passing attention—then it is a pity that the 
Government of the United States should be used as a cats- 
paw. It would certainly seem as though the insurgents 
have some ulterior motive in the choice of the frontier as 
their battle-ground. British money is interested in Mexico 
to the extent of nearly fifty millions sterling, apart alto- 
gether from enormous sums invested in American under- 
takings operating in the country. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


For the moment there isa lull in the Russian political 
crisis. It must not be imagined, however, that the situation 
brought about by the suspension of the Legislature and the 
Imperial promulgation in the interim of the Western 
Provinces Zemstvos Bill is at an end. M. Stolypin has 
certainly achieved a notable triumph over his opponents, 
but it is a triumph very much of a personal nature and 
cannot endure. This view is borne out by the recent action 
of the Council of State, which body, after listening to a 
blunt explanation by the Premier, decided that its inter- 
pellation on the subject was not affected by any state- 
ments he had made. Article 87 of the Fundamental 
Laws, under which the Zemstvos Bill was promulgated, 
requires that any Bill so promulgated shall subsequently be 
submitted to the Legislature for confirmation. It therefore 
remains to be seen whether the Duma will prove com- 
plaisant, or whether, regarding the peremptory action of M. 
Stolypin as a wanton usurpation of constitutional rights, it 
will seek to censure him. In this latter event a grave crisis 
will be precipitated and the dissolution of the Chamber could 
be the only alternative to the Premier’s resignation. In 
the meantime it cannot be denied that M. Stolypin has more 
than an appearance of reason on his side. To the Duma and 
its supporters he says blandly :—‘ Why do you complain ? 
Though you may not think so,I have all the time been fighting 
your battles. You originally passed the Bill which is essen- 
tially Nationalist in character. The Upper House rejected 
it—and now I have merely invoked the aid of Article 87 in 
order to enforce your will. Am I not, therefore, the 
champion of popular liberties?’ And, turning to the 
Council of State, he exclaims :—“ It is your ardent wish to 
see the Monarchical Power maintained unimpaired. Yet, 
when I employ the Imperial Ukase as a means to legislation 
you call my conduct into question.” Thereupon M. Stolypin 
confesses that he is bewildered. But the Council of State is 
also bewildered. And, last, but by no means least, the 
Duma is bewildered. Itis a delightfully perplexing situa- 
tion: a drama with a strong touch of comedy. Little wonder 
is it that amid such a storm of conflicting elements M. 
Stolypin should be a much-abused man. He is called a stern 
dictator, an implacable enemy of liberty, a usurper of 
monarchical power. But M. Stolypin cannot fill all these 
réles and at the same time remain the champion of the people. 
What, then, is he? Here is suggested a nice problem for 
the student of Russian politics. 


Dwelling upon the circumstance that, when as a country 
gentleman and practically unknown, he emerged from his 
estates on the banks of the Volga to save Russia in the hour 
of her supreme crisis, and emphasising the undeniable fact 
that his administration has been marked by steady reform, 
boldly conceived and almost heroically carried out, the 
British Press has pictured M. Stolypin not as being gifted 
with the attainments of a genius but simply as a man of 
lucid mind and direct method—in short, as a safe sentry to 
keep watch and guard over the interests of State. But 
surely he is more than this, much as it implies. Have not 
recent events proved him to be a diplomatist of first rank, 
endowed with rare and subtle qualities ? For the rest, his 





strength lies in the fact that, unless he gets his own way, he 
is ready at a moment's notice to retire to the peace of his 
rural estates at Saratoff. The Emperor and the nation are 
reluctant to part with his services. It is not so much that 
there is none who could worthily fill his place; but it is the 
knowledge that he has secured to Russia an era of genuine 
progress—that, in other words, his policy has had practical 
results—which keeps him in office to-day. 


To the Council of State M. Stolypin has made out a very 
plausible case. It would be foolish, uay, even criminal, he 
asserts, to make Article 87 a permanent feature of the 
Government. It must only be employed when warranted 
by extraordinary circumstances, and he is careful to add that 
these circumstances may arise whether the Legislature 
happens to be sitting or not. He goes on to explain—and 
here is to be found the grip of his policy—that Parliament 
could not be allowed to determine whether, in such event, 
circumstances were in reality “extraordinary” enough to 
justify the application of the Article ; nor could the action of 
the Government in advising the Monarch be made the 
subject of discussion or interpellation. Finally, he lays it 
down that the right of the Throne to issue Ukases cannot in 
any circumstances be restricted. It is difficult to fore- 
cast the upshot of a situation so amazingly complicated. 
The Council of State and the Duma are equally offended by 
M. Stolypin’s high-handed action, The Upper Chamber is 
angry not only because the Bill has been passed against its 
will, but because of the constitutional principle involved as 
regards itself. The Lower Chamber is irate principally 
because of the affront to its legislative dignity. Therefore, 
to a large extent, both Chambers have common cause. Yet, 
as a rule, they do not work together in anything like per- 
fect harmony. The reactionary and Conservative elements 
find their natural home in the Council of the State. This 
body would doubtless have approved of M. Stolypin’s 
methods had they been applied solely to the Lower 
House. But the case is altogether different when 
they themselves are affected. Then the sacred rights 
and privileges of the Legislature are inviolable, and 
M. Stolypin is viewed in the light of a harsh dictator. 
There have been some signs of a mild entente between the 
two Chambers, with the Premier as the enemy of both; 
but whatever progress may be made in this direction, 
obviously it will not lead to a solution, for the Duma 
contains elements that are fundamentally irreconcilable 
with those included in the Council. Oil poured on water 
may serve a useful purpose for a time, but any attempt to 
employ these constituents as a fluid mixture must fail. It 
is the same with the two branches of the Russian Legis- 
lature. 


Thus it may be said that M. Stolypin has succeeded in 
confounding his enemies and confusing his friends. But, as 1 
have said, it is a triumph that cannot endure. In spite 
of subtle explanations, the real motive that has animated 
him stands out in clear relief. He had grown utterly 
weary of the obstructionist tactics adopted by his 
antagonists, the friends of reaction, in the Council of State. 
Wisely he determined that so long as they barred the way 
he could not carry on the good government of the country. 
He could only consent to withdraw his resignation on con- 
dition that a rebuff was administered to them such as would 
restore beyond question his own power and prestige. It 18 
a pity that while this procedure may be said to have achieved 
its immediate object, a struggle with the Legislature could 
not have been averted, a struggle, moreover, which has given 
both Chambers common cause against the Premier. Con- 
sequently M. Stolypin’s triumph will yet prove to have been 
merely a momentary, and therefore an empty one If not 
over the confirmation of the Zemstvos Bill, the principle 
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involved may be raised in connection with other matters. 
Naturally the Russian people have become very jealous of the 
new and precious gift of representative government, and their 
Parliament is not likely to accept mildly M. Stolypin’s 
ruling that in no circumstances has it a-right to question 
the Government's action in enforcing Article 87. If the 
Premier is wise he will avoid another conflict with the 
Legislature. In any case, it would seem that a situation has 
been created from which he will find it very difficult to 
escape, and before long his resignation may be expected. 
In that event M. Kokovtsoff, the present Finance Minister, 
would succeed him, and M. Davydoff, the Director of the 
Credit Chancellery, would become Finance Minister. 
Happily, both these eminent statesmen are warm friends 
of this country. 


CHINESE FINANCE 


After lengthy negotiations, a contract for a loan of ten 
millions sterling has been signed at Peking between the 
Chinese Government and representatives of American, 
British, French, and German banking groups. No provision 
is made in the agreement for the appointment of a foreign 
official to supervise the expenditure of the money, and it is 
not yet clear whether this matter has been left in abeyance 
or shelved altogether. It is difficult to believe that the 
various parties concerned will neglect to take adequate 
measures to protect their interests. Corruption in China is 
still deep-seated and widespread, and past experience, 
notably in connection with native railway administration, 
dictates that elaborate precautions must be adopted in order 
to prevent the proceeds of the loan being squandered. 
Doubtless it will be urged that in the present case the 
security is gilt-edged ; but as the money borrowed is to be 
devoted to such important objects as currency reform and 
the development of Manchuria, it is obvious that, security 
or no security, any maladministration will tend to under- 
mine the general credit of China, and must inevitably affect 
the loan bonds in question. The need for drastic reform 
in the finances of the Empire was admirably summarised 
by Dr. Morrison a little while ago :— 


There is certainly room (he wrote) for financial reform 
in China, where no Budget is issued; where nineteen 
different kinds of dollars of different exchange value are 
current, besides newly-coined taels, Chinese rupees, and an 
infinite variety of copper coins and brass cash; where 
debased subsidiary coinage is issued and not accepted at 
its face value by the Government issuing it; where an 
unlimited provincial note issue, without a bullion reserve, 
and other irregularities exist that make China a paradise 
of the money-changers and its currency confusion greater 
than any country under heaven. In Peking five different 
dollars are current. In the adjoining Shansi province only 
British dollars are accepted without discount, while in the 
benighted telegraph service in many stations, even so near 
Peking as Kalgan, no dollars are accepted, but only silver 
bullion eut with a hammer and chisel. The inland taxation 
of the Empire, as at present designed, hampers industry, 
increases the trade depression, adds to the burdens of a 
trade already suffering, and prevents the growth of national 
wealth; yet the possibilities of trade and commerce in 


China under a rational financial administration are simply 
infinite, 


In so far as a certain proportion of the loan is to be 
devoted to the development of Manchuria, it may be said to 

r an important political aspect. American bankers, at 
the instigation of the Washington Government, took the 
lead in the negotiations. The declared policy of Mr. Knox, 
the Secretary of State, is to interest the Powers in the 
exploitation of the Three Eastern Provinces, so as to 





“ neutralise” this region as far as possible, and supply Chins 
with the funds essential forthe reassertion of her sovereignty. 
That Japan and Russia—both claiming and, as a matter of 
fact, actively occupying spheres of influence in Manchuria— 
were excluded is not without significance. It will be objected 
that neither of these Powers was in a financial position of 
sufficient strength to enable hér to participate. Such an 
excuse may serve the immediate purposes of those engaged 
in diplomacy ; but it will not satisfy the spectators of the 
game, who know full well that both Russia and Japan could 
easily find the necessary funds if it came to the point of 
having to uphold political prestige. Meanwhile, as a result 
of the initiative of America, the first and a very interesting 
attempt has been made to check the designs of Japan 
and Russia in Manchuria. But, with honesty and effici- 
ency so sadly lacking in the Administration, it is open 
to doubt whether money alone can save this territory for 
China. 








EARLY BRITISH MASTERS AT MESSRS, 
SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY 


Messrs. Suepnerps’ Spring Exhibition, now open in St, 
James's-street, aims, as heretofore, at bringing into greater 
prominence the work of some of the lesser painters of the 
British school, who are apt to be too much overshadowed by 
the great men who have made it famous. Singularly enough, 
the most remarkable picture in the collection does not 
belong to the British echool at all, but is either Spanish or 
Neapolitan, the name of the painter being still uncertain. It 
represents the three-quarter length figure of a man looking 
into a hand-mirror, and is a very fine piece of work, full of 
strength and feeling and rich, beautiful colour. Another 
picture not of the British school which is very interesting 
and charming, in a totally different manner, treated with 
porcelain-like freshness, shows a young girl ina straw hat, 
and is by Philip Mercier. ? 

Turning, however, to the British painters, such an Exhi- 
bition as Messrs. Shepherds’ must always be valuable and 
interesting to students of British art. The fact that 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn, and Romney were not 
the only painters of the British school whose work deserves 
attention is certainly one which requires to beemphasised, and 
our need of a more complete national collection was recently 
touched on in these columns. For their own merits no less 
than on account of their importance and interest from an 
historical and technical point of view, because of what may 
be called their blood-relationship to the works ofour greatest 
painters, the lesser men of the British school are worthy of 
attention. 


Messrs Shepherd have been able to bring together at least 
one picture by each of the Norwich painters—Constable and 
old Crome, Cotman and Stark—by the latter of whom there 
is a delicately-treated study of sunlight in a woodland land- 
scape. Prominence is given, too, to a large and certainly 
fine landscape by Wilson—an “Italian Lake;” and the 
exhibition includes an interesting and charming portrait— 
“A young girl with a rose”—by a little-known woman- 
artist of the eighteenth century—Catherine Read. Among 
the paintings under more famous names, one of the most 
interesting is perhaps the small but delightful sketch by 
Gainsborough of a favourite dog, on the back of which is 
written in the artist’s hand, “ Bumper, a most remarkable, 
sagacious Cur.” 
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IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Practicatty the past week has been devoted to holidays. 
Everybody left the City on Thursday firmly convinced that 
the markets would open on Tuesday with a boom. They 
did nothing of the sort. On the contrary, on Tuesday 
morning everybody appeared anxious to take a profit. The 
fine weather, so far from having filled people with confidence, 
seemed to have given them caution; only the oil enthusiasts 
remained serene. This is one more example of how contrary 
the Stock Exchange is. Since Tuesday we have had nothing 
but shocks. Mexico was to be annexed by the United States, 
the Rockefellers were going to wipe the floor with Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, and every bull in the Home Railway 
market seemed determined to take his profit. 

Naturally, no new issues have been made during Easter. 
The only person who was ever bold enough to bring out a 
prospectus in the holiday times was the inimitable Horatio 
Bottomley, who, if my memory serves me correctly, brought 
out his Associated Gold Mines of Western Australia during 
the Christmas holidays and secured an over subscription. 
But then Horatio Bottomley is a genius. 


The Sungei Purun Rubber Company is going to make a 
market in its shares, and issues a notice for public informa- 
tion only. This is not the kind of thing we are accustomed 
to from high-class directors like Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Young. The Sungei Purun has an area of 1,119 acres, of 
which 615 acres are planted with young rubber, conse- 
quently the price to be paid is very —. Young rubber is 
not worth more than £10 an acre. But, quite apart from 
the price, it isa very bad precedent that high-class people 
should float companies in the way that this one is floated. 


Monry.—Naturally as soon as the holidays were over 
money became easy, and as a result gilt-edged securities 
hardened. If the bull account in Home Rails is seriously 
decreased this will relieve the Money Market, and as there 
is no demand for money anywhere the Bank Rate must fall. 
It is not of any practical consequence to the commercial world 
whether the rate is 2} or 3. Tt only affects the price of gilt- 
edged securities. It is, of course, more difficult for banks 
to make money with the Rate at 24, and, on the whole, it 
might perhaps be better if we could keep our Rate steady 
at 3. 


ForriaNers. There has been absolutely nothing doing in 
the Foreign Market. It remains completely idle, and 
beyond a few bargains in Perus and a few purchases of 
Tintos by the bear brigade there has not been a bargain 
going. 

Home Rai.s.—Everybody has been taking a profit, and 
Great Westerns have felt the draught acutely. There is no 
disguising the fact that a big bull account exists in the 
Home Railway market, and contangoes are so high that it 
is impossible for any one to carry Home Rails profitably. 
Reasonable people have felt for some weeks that a reaction 
was necessary. I am still a strong believer in the future of 
English railways, but it would be foolish to ignore the 
technical position of the market. Most probably we shall 
see a decline of two or three points in all the stocks that 
have been so greedily bought during the past month. Then 
the public will again become aware of the fact that Home 
Railways, with money at 2} per cent., are an excellent 
investment. Another boom will set in, and prices will go 
to a higher level. See-saws are inevitable on the Stock 
Exchange. Those who have paid for their stocks need not 
be in the least alarmed. Those, of course, who are carrying 
should close their accounts and buy in again lateron. But 
stamps and fees are so heavy that it does not pay to be 
perpetually jumping in and out of Home Railways. 

YaNKEES.—The American position looks disagreeable. 
Kuhn, Loeb and Co, have been ousted from the control of 





Missouri Pacific by the Rockefellers. The whole thing is a 
disagreeable comment upon the nature of the American, 
As long as the Yankee is doing well he is the most amiable 
person on earth ; but ill-luck or misfortune seems to develop 
all his worst qualities. I do not say that there has been 
treachery ; but certainly 1 know that the Kuhn Loeb people 
believed themselves secure in the support of the Standard 
Oil when they decided to take up the Missouri Pacific deal, 
Quite apart from this little contretemps, general conditions 
throughout the Western States are decidedly bad. Prices of 
produce have been falling steadily, and the Western farmers, 
always extravagant in times of prosperity, see their profits 
fading away, and now talkin gloomy fashion. On the whole, it 
looks wiser to keep out of Yankees. The Steel Trust people 
have evidently unloaded most of their securities on Europe. 
At any rate, the list of stockholders read at the meeting 
showed this ; but it may only mean that the Finance houses 
in Europe have lent money on Steels. 


Mexico.—The ghastly stories of battle that are telegraphed 
over from Mexico have scared the holders of Mex rails, 
This shows how little the Stock Exchange appreciates the 
size of Mexico. The Mexican Railway is hundreds of miles 
from the scene of the fight, and under no circumstances could 
be affected even if the whole State of Chihuahua were in 
flames. The story goes that when the Mexican “ revolution ” 
broke out all the leading financiers sent down representa- 
tives to Mexico to report, and that none of them could find 
any war going on at all; most of them came home and said 
that it was a newspaper revolution. The English appear to 
have an idea that it is a fight between Lord Cowdray and 
J. D. Rockefeller. Mexican officials in London remain 
placid and unmoved. They believe the whole thing to be a 
political move on the part of Taft. 


RvusBer.—The Rubber marketisabsolutely without interest, 
and the jobbers are one after the other slipping into the oil 
market, which is their nearest neighbour. There is still a 

eat deal of talk about rubber valorisation, and the 
Brasilians threaten all kinds of things, but nothing comes 
of it. The Highlands report was fairly satisfactory, but the 
Asiatic report was not liked. However, both shares are 
much too high. Ayer Kuning report was disastrous, and 
within nine months the company has to ask its shareholders 
for more money. This throws a lurid light on the dangers 
of rubber-planting in the East. 


O1.— The Oil market has been booming and prices have 
jumped in the most astounding fashion. Black Sea Oil- 
fields, which I mentioned as a tip when they were only 
22s. 6d., are now nearly £2, and are talked much higher. 
Maikop Pipes are also a great feature. Indeed, all the 
Maikop companies have been bought. Some of them, such 
as Maikop Spies, are good, but no one should buy any Maiko 
shares except those that I have mentioned. However, 
think that the oil market has taken the place of rubber. 
The public seem coming in, but those who bought at the 
bottom should take their profit. 


Karrirs.—It is idle to talk about the Kaffir market, for 
nothing has been done. Reports come over, but they are 
colourless. Those who follow the workings of the Kaflir 
market declare that there is a large bear account and that 
working-costs will be considerably reduced in the present 
year. Personally I do not think that the public are inte- 
rested in Kaffirs. 


Ruopestans.—'l'he Lonely has been sending over the most 
astounding cables. In January last a new reef was dis- 
covered which has been assaying ounces to the ton. The 
old reef went about 22dwts. The extraordinary develop- 
ments on this mine have given the whole Rhodesian market 
an entirely different aspect; as a consequence Lonelys are 
talked to £5. At the present time this mine has only & 
ten-stamp battery, but it has about 70,000 shares in reserve 
which Lewis and Marks will probably sell to the dealers at 
avery big premium. Incidentally the rise in Lonelys affects 
both. United Rhodesia and Mayo subscribed for 5,000 at par 
in this mine when it was floated. Chartereds are also 


being talked better, probably on the news that the 
M be represented at the Coronation. 
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If the Coronation festivities can be so arranged that each 
holder of one hundred Chartered shares receives a ticket to 
Westminster Abbey the dealers in the market will be very 
leased. 

Miscettannous.—A.B.C. shares have had a nasty slump 
on the reduction in the interim dividend. It is evident 
that the new management is not quite so successful as the 
old. Vanguards have been bought on the news that the 
row between this Company and the L.G.O. has been 
settled. 

Raymond RaDcLyYFFe. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S ASSIGNMENT OF COPY. 
RIGHT IN 1726 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy 


Sir,—In the recent Parliamentary debate on “ Copyright” 
Sir Isaac Newton’s books were referred to as works to be rever- 
enced. It may, therefore, interest some of your readers to 
know that in 1726 (the year before his death) Newton assigned 
the third edition of his magnum opus to his publishers for the 
term of fourteen years. This was before the Copyright Act 
existed, which necessitated a Royal licence from George I. 
ratifying Newton's arrangement with his publishers. Among 
the State papers for the reign of George I. at the Public Record 
Office is the following petition, with copy of Newton's assign- 
ment :— 


“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. The humble petition 
of William Innys and John Innys of London booksellers 

“ Sheweth 

“That they have at great charge «nd expense printed a new 
and correct Edition of a Book intituled Philosophise Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica Auctore Isaaco Newtono Eq. Aur. Editio 
Tertia aucta et emendata, the Right of which Copy the said Sir 
_ Newton has assigned over to the said William and John 
nnys, 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to grant them your Royal License for the 
sole printing and publishing the said Book for the Term of 
fourteen years. 

“ And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c., 
‘ J° Innys.” 

“A copy of Sir Isaac Newton’s Assignment. 

“Know all men by these Presents that I Sir Isaac Newton, 
Knt., for reasons me hereunto moving have assigned and do 
hereby assign and make over to William and John Innys the 
whole Right and Title to the Copy of my Book intituled 
Philosophize Naturalis Principia Mathematica for the space of 
fourteen years next insuing, commencing the 25th of the Instant 
March. Witness my hand this 4th of March, 1725. 

“Is, Newton,” 

The Royal Licence bearing George I.'s sign manual, and dated 
March 25th, 1725-6, is among the S.P.D. at the Record Office. 

_ Lord Kelvin (as he afterwards became) brought out a fac- 
simile of the above-named third edition of the “ Principia” in 
1879 at Glasgow. 

Cuartes Darton. 

32, West Cromwell Road, 8S.W. 


EDINBURGH VACATION COURSES 


To the Editor of Tur AcapEMy 


Sir,—We would again respectfully invite the attention of your 
readers to the Edinburgh Vacation Courses in Modern Languages 
4 be held for the seventh time in Augast next, within the 
University of Edinburgh. They are the only courses of the kind 
held in Scotland or the North of England for the benefit of 
British students of French, and for that of foreign students of 
English, and they have always been warmly appreciated both on 
educational and international grounds. Students and teachers 
of French who desire to improve their knowledge of the language 
on the easiest, pleasantest, and least costly terms will have the 
°pportunity of being taught language, literature, composition, 


conversation, phonetics, &c., during three or more hours daily, 
by a staff of six distinguished Parisian professors and lecturers. 
Our Council of a hundred members, includiv.g the Principals of 
the four Scottish Universities, the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department, and other eminent educational authori- 
ties, are earnestly desirous of promoting both national education 
and international friendship, in both of which aims they have 
hitherto had a most gratifying measure of success. But as we 
possess neither funds nor endowments for the payment of 
expenses, we can only hope for renewed success, provided the 
attendance continues to be adequate. We need hardly add that 
no profit or emolument accrues to any one beyond the very 
moderate fees paid to our admirable and self-sacrificing staff. 

Hoping that you will generously afford a little space for our 
appeal, 

We are, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
(Sgd.) Reay (Patron), 
,  Atexanper Darrocn, Prof. of Education 
(Vice-President), 
» J. Krrxpatrick, Emer. Hist. Prof. 
(Hon. Secretary). 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
VERSE 


A Coronation Ode. By J. E. Pemberton. Cornish Brothers, 
Birmingham. 6d. 

La Lyre d Amour: An Anthology of French Love Poems from the 
Earliest Times down to 1866. Selected and Annotated by 
Charles B. Lewis. Frontispiece. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
net. 

Masterpieces of Lyrical Translation. Selected by Adam L. 
Gowans, M.A. Gowans and Gray. 6d. net, 

Pilgrim Songs on the King’s Highway. Selected by W James 
Wintle. Illustrated. John Ouseley. 5s. net. 

The Songs of Old England. Selected by W. James Wintle. 
Illustrated. John Ouseley. 5s. net. 

A Wayfarer’s Treasures. By C. O. G. A.C. Fifield. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The. Unfading Light. By Caroline Davonport Swan. Sherman, 
French, and Co., Boston, U.S.A. 

Fancy’s Guest, and other Verses. By H. Houston Peckham. 

Dartmoor Mist, and some other Fancies told in Rhyme. By B.A. 
Bruen Corkran. Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS 


Tourist Magazine; The Moslem World ; Caithness and Sutherland 
Records ; Old Lore Miscellany of Orkney, &c.; “ The Queen” 
Newspaper Book of Travel; Journal of the Imperial Arts 
League; Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society; N.R.A. Journal; 
The Triad; Revue Bleue; Mercure de France; Constitution 
Papers; Bookseller; Publishers’ Circular; Eugenics Review; 
The Bibelot ; University Correspondent ; Wednesday Review; 
Trichinopoly; Peru To-day; Country Life in America; 
M.A.B.; People’s Magazine; London University Gazette ; 
Top-Notch ; British Journal of Inebriety ; Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin, Boston, U.S.A.; Dublin Review. 

















SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS (tnvenion) 


For LADIES, GENTLEMEN & BOYS, 


The EVERCLEAN ‘ LINON’ COLLAR 


Tg the Ideal Collar—always smart, always 
white, cannot be shed from linen, 
Others limp and fray, others need be washed. 
Everclean “ Linon,” when soiled, can be wi 
Cannot be distinguished from ordinary Lines 

ni rom inen 
Collars. Others wear out, but four Everclean 
Collars will last a year. 


Great saving in laundry bills. Great comfort in wear 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


2 Sample Everciean ‘ Linon” Collars 2/6 

6 Everciean “ Linon" Collars............ 

Samole set of Collar, Front, and paircf 
Cuffs with Gold-cased ‘Links ........... 5/- 


Order at once. All shapes and sizes can be had. 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ld., 147, Holborn Bare, London, E.0, 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. » THROUGH CANADA... 











TRA NGATLANTIC~ Fast and luxurious “Em ” Steamers 

open sea. TRANSCANADA— 

Fest Trains in the World, running through the world’s grandest 

Direct connection with ev fo of Canada. Fastest oA vente 

to to Werlern States. s. oTRANGPACIF Fast Route to er and 

China, see ustraliaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Service vid Vancouver. 


For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
6a*68, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67°68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria S.reet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 

Parade, Bristol. 








TTT 
SE LANES STE SIL OAD RAISE 





SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS, 
MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 
DONALD CURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company *. Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 





Seiaieshtintiieeiniieite a 
Union-Caste Line Rovat Mai Service 
TO 











" CUNARD LINE | 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN - & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


- « « Ports of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 
>” 











e For full particulars apply— e 
: THE CUNARD §:.S. CO., Ltd.,. LIVERPOOL. 
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Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
ca 


Now Ready. Price 6d. The April 


BOOK MONTHLY. 


Contents: 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. The Swing of the Pendulum 
in the World of Letters. 


DICKENS'S LOVE STORY. Full News of the Letters to his 
Friend, Henry Kolle. —By B. W. Matz. 

A LONDON LETTER. On Topics Concerning Current English 
Books and Authorship. 


APRIL ALL SORTS, 
Stories, 


A TWO-FOLD BIOGRAPHY, 
Gifted John Oliver Hobbes, 
THE BIBLE TERCENTENARY. The Moving Story of the 
Book of English Books. 


THE BOOK NEWSMAN,. Current Events and Comments 
Possessing a Literary Interest. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy 
Publications of March, with a Reviewing Commentary. 
THE PERIODICALS. Contents of some April Reviews and 
Magazines, 


lilustrated Supplement: BOOKS OF THE DAY IN 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE. 





The Plots and People of Six Recent 


Charming Mrs. Craigie and 





Note the Dickens |Article, and do not fail to get the APRIL 
BOOK MONTHLY, which is published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 


P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails uader Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 


Programme on Application. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR, & ORIENTAL “STEAM RAVIGATION com COMPANY, 
123 Leadenhall Street, £.0., or Northumberland 





P & O Round the World Tours 





Pc. cms tenene ote 

a ewes © STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
(Royal Charter dated 1839.) 

Fortnightly Sailings from Southampton to— 


ARGENTINA 6&6 BRAZIL 


via SPAIN & PORTUGAL. 
WEST INDIES, garmse couna. sramse NEW YORK. 


From LONDON to— 


MOROCCO & CANARY ISLANDS, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA @ JAPAN. 














For further particulars apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PAOKET COMPANY 




















18, Moorgate Street, E.C., & 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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